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MAKE JESUS CHRIST A SOCIAL ASSET 


The more one studies the present world-situation, the more 
one feels the need of faith in Jesus Christ and his Way. Unless 
some good comes out of all this ferment, the pessimist certainly 
has won the day. But we do not believe that God has given up 
in despair. Unbelief is moral cowardice. Jesus himself might 
as well have said, “‘What’s the use?” and gone back to his car- 
penter’s bench. 

Sentimentality is no cure for discouragement. Where Mes- 
~ siahs fail, carpenters cannot succeed. What the world needs just 
now is not a kindly carpenter of Nazareth who has quit his job 
to preach generalities. There is no salvation in such persons. 
The Jesus the world can summon to its help is the divine Jesus. 
Poets and teachers and prophets have done good, but they have 
not done what Jesus Christ has done and can still do. You cannot 
build social reconstruction on the carpenter of Nazareth. You need 
a Messiah. 

We want intellectuals to believe in Jesus, not patronize him. 
- Jesus would not want polite recognition today any more than he 
welcomed it at the house of Simon the Pharisee. Life is altogether 
too serious just now for launching religious newcomers at after- 
noon teas. Novelists and poets who venture to say an apprecia- 
tive word for Jesus are welcome, but Jesus needs no claque, paid 
or unpaid. 

Jesus Christ has been and is today the center of the Christian 
religion. He can be the center of social morality. Men built 
up the trinitarian theology to get philosophical clothing for the 
faith in Jesus which he himself evoked. They organized doctrines 
of the atonement because they felt that he was the only material 
out of which to make a philosophy of God’s law-abiding love. 
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Men have believed deity incarnate in him because that was the 
only workable explanation of the fact that he satisfied their reli- 
gious needs. 

A classified Jesus is the unreal Jesus. 

We can never make Jesus real by reducing him to the level of 
people with whom we gossip over our back-yard fence. The real 
Jesus is the Jesus who has worked his divine influence in millions 
of hearts and thousands of years. In him we see the Father. 
Through him we become children of the Father. 

Christianity cannot be reduced to abstract principles. Its 
ultimate atom is a person, not a truth. Its ultimate ideal is a 
character—the spiritual attitude of this person, and not a treatise 
on ethics. Its deepest religious hopes and strongest religious 
motives are caught from the contagious faith and hope of a per- 
son. Its approach to God, its faith in his love and forgiveness— 
in a word, its confidence in the salvability of humanity and the 
saving power of God—are centered around the person Jesus Christ. 
He has power because he is a person. He is real because he has 
power. 

That is the sort of Jesus the world needs now, not Jesus the 
carpenter, not Jesus the teacher, not Jesus the prophet, but Jesus 
the Savior, with a way of salvation. — 

If salvation be not in his way of love and justice-giving, there 
is no way of salvation discernible. 

In a world like ours, it is either Jesus and justice, or anarchy 
and machine guns. 

We have tried“machine guns. Let us now in all seriousness 
try Jesus Christ. 
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THE RELIGIOUS UNREST 


CRAIG S. THOMS, PH.D. 
_ Professor of Sociology in the University of South Dakota 
Vermilion, South Dakota 


Whether we like it or not, we shall have discussions of unrest for many a day. We 
shall also discuss the attitude which the church is to assume toward that unrest. Speak- 
ing generally, there seem to be at present two answers to this latter question. The first is 
that of the man who has no hope that God can use the unrest to make a better world, and 
so must destroy it. The other sees the possibility of bringing the spirit of Jesus into 
the unrest and so making it certain that the world of tomorrow will be more Christian 


than the world of today. 


I 


The Christian church has received its 
full share of criticism of late both from 
its own members and from others. Its 
present and future usefulness depends 
largely upon a fair valuation of its work 
by society, a valuation which is not 
easy, since each one’s estimate is 
determined largely by personal attitude. 
For example, we cannot expect those 
who have chafed under the tyranny of a 
state church in European countries to 
be favorably disposed to any church in 
this country; we cannot expect the 
liquor interests to favor a church that 
opposes the liquor business; nor can we 
expect immoral men to approve a 
church that insists on morality. 

But even when people are well dis- 
posed the task of evaluating the work 
of the church is difficult. Who can 
evaluate the influence of In Memoriam, 
of the Sistine Madonna, of Saint Paul’s 
Cathedral, of a good wife and mother in 
the home, of a good family in the neigh- 
borhood, or of a single Christian mis- 
sionary in the world? How much more 
difficult is it to evaluate an institution 
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like the church, which is so manifold in 
its labors, so pervasive in its influence, 
and historically so wrought into the 
fabric of our national thought and 
feeling. 

During the world-war a prominent 
English committee made diligent inquiry 
to learn the attitude of English soldiers 
to religion and the church. The report 
has been published in a book entitled 
The Army and Religion. The editor of 
Christian Work summarizes the attitude 
of the soldier boys as follows: 


The great majority of the men in the 
armies had not been in living touch with 
any church. “A torrent of criticism, with 
surprising unanimity was poured out on 
this point,” says the committee. The 
central criticism was that the churches are 
out of touch with reality. There are con- 
tending creeds—contending over points that 
mean nothing to the average man. Church 
services seem unnatural. Hymns have no 
relation to life. Church teachings are 
remote and unreal. The church has not 
allied itself with the workers of the world 
in their struggle for reform. It is anti- 
quated and out of touch with modern 
thought, cramped with tradition, full of 


cant, subservient to the state instead of 
being its critic and being the world-power 
above the state. The point of all the 
criticism is that the church has not an in- 
dependent life or a spiritual message, but is 
deeply tainted with the materialism of the 
world. 

Not only from soldiers has the 
church received much criticism, but for 
years working men as a group have felt 
that the church was not adequately 
sympathetic with the laboring masses, 
but, on the other hand, silently sympa- 
thetic with capital. 

Meanwhile it is alleged that the 
general public is decreasingly interested 
in the church and decreasingly influenced 
by it, a claim that seems to be justified 
by depleted congregations of non-church 
members. 

While churches claim an increase of 
membership from year to year, it is a 
matter of common knowledge that no 
small part of the membership is merely 
nominal, that multitudes of church 
members, while unwilling to cut them- 
selves off from the church, seldom 
attend services and have practically 
lost interest. 

The most earnest spirits within the 
church are keenly conscious of these 
conditions, and they are accounted for 
by each according to his viewpoint. A 
considerable group clings tenaciously to 
the so-called “old theology” and alleges 
that the waning interest is due to the 
so-called ‘‘new theology.” The new 
school believes that the old school is so 
remote from the thinking of our day 
as to have lost its power of appeal to 
the new age; while many recall the 
“better days”’ of our fathers and deplore 
what they regard as present-day de- 
generacy in morals. 
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It is only fair to say that soldiers do 
not claim to be saints because they are 
soldiers, nor do they claim to be dif- 
ferent in personal character or in attitude 
to the church because they have been 
in the army. The army, by grouping 
our young men in large companies, has 
made their voice articulate, and it is 
worth much to know the mind of the 
young men of any nation; and yet that 
mind, though voiced under conditions 
of public admiration for heroic service 
which give it great power, is neverthe- 
less largely determined by pre-army 
experience, individual training, and per- 
sonal character. Indeed, it may well 
be that army conditions and experiences 
go far actually to disqualify men for 
passing judgment on the best methods 
of expending spiritual force for the 
betterment of society. 

It is of great advantage also to have 
the mind of the laboring group become 
articulate. The church needs to know 
what working people think. But of 
course their attitude is determined 
largely by economic interests. One out 
of the crowd surrounding Christ said: 
“Teacher, tell my brother to divide the 
inheritance with me.” But he said unto 
him, “Man, who made me a judge or a 
divider over you?” Christ did not 
represent any class, but assailed in- 
justice in all classes. The church has 
endeavored to do the same, believing 
that thus it renders its largest service 
tosociety. Whatever judgment is passed 
upon the church can be fair and adequate 
only as it holds in view all classes, all 
conditions of men, and insists upon 
righteousness. As to what righteousness 
is in many economic relations, it is not 
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the church’s province to decide, nor is 
it able to decide. After searching in- 
vestigations, commissions appointed for 
the purpose are often unable to arrive 
at uniform conclusions. 

It is alleged that people are drifting 
away from the church. It is fair to 
inquire whether, if that be true, it is 
the fault of the church or of the masses. 
A few years ago the Independent asked 
who would challenge the following as a 
true list of the interests that make up 
American life: (1) the ticker; (2) female 
apparel; (3) baseball bulletins; (4) the 
movies; (5) bridge whist; (6) turkey 
trotting; (7) yellow-journal headlines 
and “funny pages”; (8) the prize 
fight. It further asked if anyone would 
dispute that 100,000 Americans are 
genuinely interested and excited by 
these eight matters, to every 10,000 
that are more than perfunctorily inter- 
ested in religion, to every 5,000 really 
interested in politics, to every 1,000 
interested in schools and education, to 
every 100 interested in reasonably good 
music, to every solitary individual 
interested in literature or science (see 
Theories of Social Progress, p. 111). 

If the Independent is correct in its 
intimation, the separation of the masses 
from the church is no compliment to 
the masses, and the problem of the 
church in winning the masses to religion 
is apparent. 

But why are church members them- 
selves increasingly indifferent to the 
church? Because church members are 
human, and not markedly different from 
what they have been during the whole 
course of Christian history. What so- 
ciety, lodge, association, or public enter- 
prise of any character is there in which 


the few do not carry the responsibility, 
while the many are little more than 
hangers-on? Periodically throughout 
Christian history there have been times 
of indifference to the interests of religion, 
and also following such times great 
spiritual revivals. Christ himself came 
in such a time; the sixteenth-century 
Reformation was such a time, as were 
also the years preceding the Wesley 
movement. Every student is familiar 
with these pendulum-like movements of 
history and understands their great . 
significance for sloughing off certain old 
things and making certain new begin- 
nings. 

At present several distinct situations 
are combining to create religious in- 
difference, such as marked changes in 
religious thinking, which perplex many 
and destroy the faith of some; the tre- 
mendous eagerness for both wealth and 
pleasure; extensive production by ma- 
chinery, which makes work monotonous 
and intensifies desire for recreation; the 
automobile, which takes the family for 
a ride instead of to religious services; 
and many other things. 

Perhaps the fundamental reason for 
religious indfference, however, is that 
church attendance is not thought to be 
so necessary to “salvation”’ as formerly. 
To seek larger and finer life for another 
instead of seeking the “salvation” of 
one’s own soul is an ethical step upward 
which many church members are un- 
able to take. 

Again, the progress in thought from 
literal suffering to spiritual loss as the 
condition of life hereafter has made 
shallow people indifferent to the whole 
problem of the future life. They are 
unable to appreciate Christ’s contrast 
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between spiritual life and spiritual death. 
It requires physical symbols to move 
them, and when they no longer believe 
these symbols to be literal they become 
lethargic. They had thought of “‘salva- 
tion” as a spiritual ambulance to carry 
sick sinners safely to a heavenly hospital. 
They do not take kindly to the modern 
teaching that salvation is getting into 
the khaki for spiritual warfare and social 
service. Only the few make this adjust- 
ment without loss of spiritual purpose 
and activity. 

Still again, when the passion and 
work of the church is enlarged so as to 
emphasize the building of Christ’s king- 
dom on earth—socially, economically, 
politically, internationally—it is for 
many such a far cry from saving their 
own souls in heaven that they are like 
cars uncoupled from the engine. Hav- 
ing lost their dynamic they cannot 
follow. 

The new dynamic of the church to- 
day, which is to give worthful life to 
others, both here and hereafter, requires 
of them sacrifice which means actual 
cross-bearing. They do not take kindly 
to giving up profiteering and to million- 
dollar compaigns to promote Christian- 
ity the world around. They weary of 
“drives” for humanitarian causes. Only 
the few joyfully “bear the cross.’ 

The appeal of the church today for 
men to identify themselves with Christ 
for the building of the Kingdom of God 
on earth is a lifting appeal. But the 
church must go forward as Christ did, 
saying: ‘‘He that hath ears to hear, let 
him hear.” 

The conditions which confront the 
church, then, are: (1) that the masses 
are interested in less worthy things than 


religion, from which it is difficult to win 
them; and (2) that the advance of 
thought within the church necessitates 
a more unselfish and self-giving Christian 
life than formerly. Instead of respond- 
ing to the higher appeal, many who 
have been gathered into the church are 
simply indifferent, and are a hindrance 
rather than a help to its influence and 
work, 

Are these facts not to the credit of 
the church? Is this not the history 
of spiritual growth throughout the cen- 
turies? Did Christ not say that the 
few entered the strait gate and the 
many went the broad way? When did 
the rank and file ever respond to high 
spiritual ideals and continuously heroic 
sacrifices? Only the few returned from 
Babylonian captivity to rebuild the 
Holy City and the Temple at great 
sacrifice; the many were absorbed with 
the pleasures, comforts, and profits of 
Babylonian life. The crowds fallowed 
Christ as long as he healed and fed them, 
and forsook him when he expressed his 
disappointment and urged upon them 
the deeper facts of spiritual life. 

Too long the church has judged of its 
success by numbers. Numbers despised 
the early Christians; numbers attended 
the Roman shows to see Christians 
thrown to the lions, and thought it 
great sport; numbers rushed into the 
church in Constantine’s day because it 
was the safe and popular thing to do, 
and they brought much of their heathen- 
ism with them. The church is greatly 
weakened because there are so many in 
it who are really not of it. The church 
has thought to save the world by getting 
the world into the church instead of by 


being an organized group of prophetic 
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souls to leaven the world with Christ’s 
spirit in all the relations of life. The 
church has pared down its message and 
modified its demands to gather in 
numbers easily instead of uttering a 
ringing prophetic message and insisting, 
with the Master, that those who did 
not “take up their cross could not be 
his disciples.” 

It by no means follows, therefore, 
that the church is to be blamed because 
the crowds are not flocking to it. The 
progress in the teaching of the church 
from a vengeful God to a loving Father 
has raised the religious motive to a 
higher plane, and many fail to respond. 
The progress in thought from saving 
one’s own soul hereafter to the building 
of a right life for both the here and the 
hereafter is a step forward which many 
fail to take. And more than all, the step 
upward, forward, and onward from the 
seeking of personal “salvation” to the 
joining with Christ in building his king- 
dom on earth, is one in which many 
are scarcely interested. In a word, the 
motives and purposes of the church have 
advanced and enlarged beyond the 
thinking of the masses, and even beyond 
the willingness of many in the church to 
follow. 

The church is blamed because it 
does not interest itself more in the 
bread-and-butter problems of the masses. 
Working people want it to contend for 
labor as against capital. The soldiers 
welcomed the huts, entertainments, and 
all the physical ministries of the religious 
organizations. The Salvation Army was 
rightly praised for its doughnuts and hot 
coffee. With all this no fault can be 
found. The laborer’s attitude is per- 
fectly natural. The soldiers showed 
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splendid appreciation of all that was 
done for them; and while the physical 
ministries were rendered through the 
religious organizations, the means for 
rendering them were provided by all 
our people, irrespective of church re- 
lations. 

But how many of those who rightly 
praised the Salvation Army responded 
to the higher things for which that noble 
Army stands, and but for which there 
would be no Salvation Army, viz., the 
renewal of life through Jesus Christ, 
loyalty to Christ as Master, a continu- 
ous battle with self for righteousness, a 
whole-hearted consecration to the service 
of others? It is one thing to receive 
doughnuts and coffee and praise the 
hand of the giver, and quite another 
thing to enter into the spirit and join 
the purpose of the giver. The first 
without the second, so much praised by 
the multitude, pauperizes the receiver 
under ordinary conditions. In this all 
experienced social workers agree, and 
organized charity is for the very purpose 
of preventing it. 

How many of all the soldiers who 
were ministered to by the religious so- 
cieties responded to the religious mes- 
sages of these same societies? Some 
did, but they were not many in propor- 
tion to the numbers. But were it not 
for the spiritual response of men to the 
Christ there would be no Y.M.C.A., 
K. of C., Salvation Army, or even Red 
Cross. It ill becomes any who repel 
the spiritual message and fail to identify 
themselves with the Christian spirit to 
blame those who attempt Christian 


- service because they do not serve better. 


All material service is but incidental, 
just as were Christ’s healings and feeding 


of the multitudes. The heart of the 
whole religious program is identification 
with Christ in spirit and purpose. 

If the church pleaded the cause of 
labor against capital, as certain radical 
labor groups desire, would the laborers 
become Christians? Would they join 
the church? Would they forsake their 
sins? Would they strive for the amelio- 
ration of all classes after the manner of 
Christ ? 

Christ refused to become entangled 
with governmental questions as between 
Jews and Romans; he refused to become 
divider of material goods between con- 
tending claimants; he refused to be 
simply a worker of miracles and a 
feeder of multitudes. He knew full 
well that there was little hope of remedy- 
ing conditions except as men were made 
better. He therefore held himself strictly 
to his spiritual task of renewing the 
hearts of men. All else he made sub- 
ordinate and contributory. He preached 
righteousness for all classes, and by 


doing so he did most to promote both the 


rights of labor and the obligations of 
capital. 

As a matter of fact, the church from 
Christ’s time onward has pleaded the 
rights of labor. It has always been on 
the side of the oppressed as against the 
oppressor, on the side of the weak as 
against the strong, and it is today." Go 
outside of the working group itself and 
count those who are seeking shorter 
hours, better working and living condi- 
tions, better schools and ampler play- 
grounds for children, better hospitals 
and more nurses, wiser charity organiza- 
tions, and promoting a multitude of 
other enterprises for social amelioration. 

* See The Workingman’s Christ, Part II. 
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Are they not Christians, and members 
of the church? Count the great phi- 
lanthropists of our country, and the 
employers who are striving to do the 
right thing by their employees with 
respect to wages, hours, and working 
conditions. Are not most of them 
members of the church? And many 
who are not members are the product 
of the church through godly homes. 

It is alleged that ministers have no 
message for the age, that they live apart 
from the stream: of life, that they are 
institutionalized men. All men except 
anarchists are institutionalized men, and 
even anarchists are influenced by their 
group. The workingman’s views are 
shaped by his work and his working 
organization. Republicans, Democrats, 
or Socialists hold convictions determined 
largely by party lines. The thoughts 
of educational men are largely deter- 
mined by educational institutions. We 
are all fashioned in thought and feeling 
by our conditions and occupations. 

Granting that ministers live some- 
what apart from the stream. of life, does 
it follow that they are not helpful to 
better living? Is the “‘stream of life” 
wholly a stream of dollars or pleasures 
or grinding toil? So do philosophers 
and artists and musicians live apart from 
the stream of life; but life needs phi- 
losophy and art and music. Life also 
needs the high idealism, the passion for 
righteousness, the hope and faith, of the 
church. These are our guides to the 
better future. Men who believe only 
in today are prone to call these “im- 
practical.” In society-building those 
are most practical who believe in the 
unattained achievements of tomorrow. 
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It is affirmed that the church is losing 
its authority, and it is true. Priest and 
preacher formerly wielded an authority 
over the multitude no longer recognized. 
But this is simply one phase of progress 
toward democracy which is character- 
istic of all institutions. Development 
toward democracy places power decreas- 
ingly in the hands of any individual or 
functionary and increasingly in the 
hands of the people. Authority has 
passed from the home to society. No 
longer has a husband power to put away 
a wife at pleasure, or, if he so choose, 
to take the lives of children. In govern- 
ment power has passed from kings to 
the people. In politics there is no 


longer fear of the party lash; we freely 
vote for men and measures. The pass- 
ing of authority from institutions to the 
people is true in the whole of life; it is 
progress toward democracy for which we 


are all thankful. 

Religion of authority is poor religion 
at best. Only the religion that captures 
the heart, persuades the mind, and 
moves the man from within is of sur- 
passing worth. Christianity, according 
to Christ, is a religion of love, and love 
cannot be commanded. The genius of 
Christianity is in perfect keeping with 
the modern trend toward democracy. 
Christ asked to be held up that he might 
win his way in the hearts of the people. 
The people are not to be commanded by 
the church but won by Christ. The 
supreme task of the church is to hold 
up Christ in terms and symbols of 
modern thought and in application to 
modern conditions. 

Democracy is supplanting tottering 
kingdoms. As authority passes to the 
people, the solidity and permanency of 


government increases. What is true in 
government will prove true in religion. 
Both psychology and sociology are 
teaching us that “mind is a vital whole,”’ 
a social product built up by the inter- 
relations and interactions of all minds. 
When religion is released from authority 
and intrusted to the social process, thus 
becoming a constituent phase of the 
social mind, it finds its strongest an- 
chorage and its greatest certainty of 
pervasive continuance. 


The church is in danger of forgetting 
that the world’s religious progress does 
not consist in gathering men into any 
institution, even though it be called by 
a religious name. All institutions are 
for service. Human progress is marked 
as much by the neglect and decay of 
old institutions as by the rise of new 
ones. Institutions that do not adjust 
themselves to serve the needs of their 
age are doomed, and ought to be. 
Christianity is not a church but a 
principle of life which manifests itself 
like leaven working in the mass. The 
church might succeed as a formal 
institution, while Christianity died out 
of the world. Christ had to break away 
from Jewish institutions to find fertile 
ground for the growth of spiritual life. 
The Reformation was under the same 
necessity in the sixteenth century, and 
the evangelistic movement in the eight- 
eenth century. Many times in history 
spiritual life has shown most vigorous 
growth by departing from the estab- 
lished forms and methods of the church. 

It is not easy to adjust venerable 
institutions to rapidly changing condi- 
tions, and, as all well know, progress is 
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most certain when changes are not too 
rapid. This is especially true of reli- 
gious institutions from the very nature 
of religious convictions and the reverence 
for religion in the hearts of most people. 
But it is scarcely less true of gov- 
ernmental institutions. The English 
method of governmental adjustment is 
better than French Revolutions. 

It is doubtful if there is any other 
human institution of like size and 
significance that compares with the 
Christian church, not only in efforts at 
adjustment to changing conditions, but 
in successful adjustments. 

It is impossible here to speak of the 
church as a whole, since there are 
conservative and progressive denomina- 
tions, and conservatives and progressives 
within each denomination. This, of 
course, is the case with every social 
organization. The following movements 
in the church are eloquent testimony of 
an earnest spirit of adjustment to the 
times: 

Not many years ago the Institutional 
Church Movement was discussed in 
practically every religious convention 
and “tried out” by many pastors. It 
often meant a fully equipped social 
center—gymnasiums, swimming-pools, 
reading-rooms, playrooms, entertain- 
ments, and other similar things. It was 
a wide departure from the former 
stately services of the church. It was 
an appeal to the young in this age of 
multiplied pleasures and excitements. 
But it has not succeeded in many places. 
Some pastors who tried it have aban- 
doned it. It proves of doubtful wisdom 
unless made strictly subservient to the 
main religious objective, which is to 
lead people to follow Christ. But it is 


a sincere effort at adaptation, and that 
is the point here. 

Another effort at adjustment shows 
clearly in the different schools of theology 
—higher criticism and conservatism. 
An increasing number feel that all ideas 
and beliefs need to be adapted to modern 
ways of thinking, while the conservative 
group, with mechanical ideas of revela- 
tion, insist that there is no room for 
change, and that the old paths are the 
only safe ones. But there is here a 
sincere effort at adjustment, which for 
many has meant hard mental battling, 
real heart anguish, and some persecution. 

Whatever may be thought of the 
character of present-day pulpit messages, 
they show heroic effort to fit into the 
times. The teaching of many pulpits 
is like a school of sociology with Jesus 
Christ all but left out, and some pulpits 
are turned into public forums for the 
discussion of current questions. 

The church Union Movement is an- 
other phase of adaptation. It is making 
good headway and is in perfect keeping 
with the trend of the times toward 
unified and comprehensive organization 
in government, capital, labor, education, 
and many other phases of life. 

The recent adaptations in missionary 
enterprise are very marked. In addition 
to the “simple gospel message”’ as for- 
merly, there is emphasis upon education, 
medicine, engineering, and agriculture. 
There is also dividing of territory be- 
tween denominations and unification of 
effort. 

These endeavors, and others that 
might be mentioned, to adjust the 
thought and work of the church to 
changed conditions have caused great 
confusion, unrest, and difference of 
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opinion within the church itself. To 
many it seems that we have fallen upon 
untoward times, and that the church is 
falling to pieces. Let it be noted, how- 
ever, that in this condition of conflicting 
ideas and restless confusion the church 
is not unlike government. Who shall 
say what the government of most of the 
continental nations of Europe will be 
one hundred years from now? One 
has said of the United States: “We are 
not a democracy, but in progress toward 
a democracy.” But it begins to look as 
though we might not stop with democ- 
racy. The church, like government, 
is in a period of unrest and confusion; 
and the same qualities characterize 
the commercial and educational world. 
It is the condition of the age. It is 


like periodic conditions of the ocean 
when wind and waves meet; but the 
courageous swimmer says: ‘‘Come on 


in, the water’s fine.” 

A similar period of restlessness and 
confusion has preceded every new era 
in history. There must be the breaking 
up of the old before the incoming of the 
new is possible. Christ’s command to 
the troubled waters: “Peace, be still,”’ 
was splendidly typical of the dominance 
of his spirit in that confused day. The 
Roman world was distracted by number- 
less religious superstitions, and it was in 
governmental, social, and economic con- 
fusion before it found a guiding force in 
the new spirit that came with Chris- 
tianity. What unsettling of conditions, 
what confusion, what conflicting phases 
of thought and passion had the Crusades 
wrought before the Renaissance and the 
Reformation were possible? Again it 
was a new assertion of the dominance of 
the spirit of Christ. 
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Other instances are familiar to every 
student of history, and now again in 
government, industry, and religion there 
is restlessness, confusion, and conflict. 
Humanity is getting ready for a new 
birth of ideas and convictions, and is 
eager to be mastered by a dominant 
motive that is adequate, worthy, and 
powerful. The time has come for a 
new and fuller assertion of the spirit of 
Christ. 

The task of the church in this day of 
restless confusion is to hold up Jesus 
Christ and to summon all interests— 
social, economic, governmental, and 
international—to his standards. What 
is Christian? That must be the ques- 
tion of the hour. By that criterion the 
whole of life must be judged—the claims 
of capital, the demands of labor, the 
methods of government, and the forma- 
tion of international relationships. No 
other standard will satisfy, for no other 
is adequate. The most insistent need of 
our day is a ringing, prophetic message 
from the pulpits of the land summoning 
our people to the standard of Christ and 
judging all conduct by his spirit. 

It is pathetic in this day of surging 
life to listen to a sermon on higher 
criticism of Amos or Hosea delivered to 
a listless congregation. Would that 
these mighty prophets were in the pulpits 
to summon pleasure-seekers and profit- 
eers to righteousness, as they did in 
their own day. 

It is equally pathetic to listen to 
the so-called “pure gospel” dressed in 
medieval theology or expressed in terms 
of Jewish symbolism. Such expression 
does not appeal to our day, and by 
many is not even understood. The 
facts of the gospel are forever the same, 


although they grow in our understanding 
and application of them, as Christ said 
they would. Truth, to have power, 
must be expressed in terms and symbols 
of present-day thought and experience. 
Some new “wineskins” are needed to 
contain the progressive revelation of 
Christ which the Spirit has been giving 
through the centuries. The pulpit must 
make the world aware of the personal, 
living Christ, who speaks as never man 

spoke and who teaches with authority, 
a Christ who walks among men and 
summons all their deeds to the bar of 
his judgment. It must utter a prophetic 
summons to heroic living and brotherly 
serving. Laws will never adequately 
organize society. The hearts of men 
must be won to the ethics of Jesus. 
Church members must be summoned to 
live Christ’s ethics or cease to call them- 
selves Christians. The righteous and 
brotherly conduct of Christians in busi- 
ness and government must be a standing 
condemnation of all unrighteous and 
unbrotherly conduct. 

It is no longer adequate to call upon 
men simply to save their own souls in 
heaven, whether the form of the sum- 
mons be old or new. Few believe—and 
the number grows ever less—that any 
man will be saved in heaven unless he is 
battling to live Christ’s ethics here. It 
is equally futile to talk about “social 
salvation” unless individual lives are 
changed. The personal man must get 
next to the personal Christ, and Christ 
must win and transform the man, or 
there is little hope either for individuals 
or society. 

Men must be summoned to stand 
with Christ, for our day is luminous with 
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‘put to them were he here. 
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light from Christ upon all the relation- 
ships of life. What is Christian? It is 
Christian for employers to take lesser 
profits and pay more wages in order 
that workmen may have not only a 
livelihood but a worthful life. It is 
Christian for employees to work for 
employers as they would work for them- 
selves. It is Christian for consumers to 
stop hunting bargains in order to elimi- 
nate sweatshops. It is Christian for 
merchants to hold profiteering little 
above highway robbery. It is Christian 
for great corporations to strike a fair 
balance between prices, profits, and 
wages. It is Christian for lawmakers 
to legislate against their own financial 
interests in order that all the people may 
have a “square deal.” 

The question here is not one of 
classes but of bringing the conduct of 
all classes to the standard of Christ. 
The doing of this involves the very 
fundamentals of our civilization. The 
profiteer suffers greater moral degenera- 
tion than does he who pays the extra 
price. Corporations cannot enslave 
workmen without enslaving their own 
spirits. Workmen cannot loaf on their 
jobs without deforming their manhood. 
No one can purchase too cheap goods, 
knowing that their cheapness means for 
someone too long hours and too small 
pay, without lowering the tone of his 
own humanity. 

The church should summon men to 
such tests of conduct as Jesus would 
Sermons are 
not “news.” But I doubt not that if 
Jesus were preaching them they would 
be news, and that every Monday morn- 
ing the dailies would blaze with head- » 
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lines about the new challenge to our age, 
an age in which the United States sets 
an example for the world. 

Thousands of our soldier boys lie 
buried on the hills of France, having 
freely and proudly given their lives to 
render a service to humanity. In the 
world-war the very soul of our nation 
was enlarged by our consciousness of 
international brotherhood. But in the 
United States Senate we witnessed the 
League of Nations opposed for months 
on an utterly selfish and materialistic 
basis. There was on the part of its 
opponents not an utterance of idealism, 
not a note of altruism, no sense of the 
responsibility of a strong, virile nation 
to promote brotherhood in the family 
of nations, no sense of national obligation 
to serve, no willingness to sacrifice any 
selfish material interest for the larger 
good for which our boys died. Is the 
time for noble deeds, for brotherly 
spirit, for sacrificing helpfulness over 
because we are no longer in arms? Are 
we a Christian nation ? 

In every town of five thousand 
population there are _half-a-dozen 
churches, and congressional action is 
determined largely by public sentiment. 
Where is the voice of the church? 
Christ bade his followers put first the 
Kingdom of God. Efforts at church 
union, million-dollar campaigns, and 
more effective church organization are 
important in their places; but, lacking 
the enlarged and insistent message of 
Jesus for our day, they will not bring 
the rule of God among exploiting 
corporations, party-bound politicians, 
unscrupulous profiteers, inconsiderate 
workmen, and restless anarchistic spirits. 
“Speak unto my people that they go 
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forward,” God commanded Moses. The 
church must hear the same command 
today if it would cross the Red Sea and 
Wilderness and Jordan of our age into 
the Promised Land of social and govern- 
mental peace and economic plenty for 
all. The church must utter an ampler 
message, a sterner demand, a call for 
men to fulfil the mind of Christ in the 
whole of life. 

Men are attracted and commanded 
by a message that involves sacrifice and 
heroism. That fact was amply evident 
in the war. The day is past when virile 
men grow enthusiastic over saving their 
own souls, important as that is, and few 
longer believe that their own souls are 
to be saved by the old methods, as they 
understand them. But when they are 
summoned in the name of God and 
humanity to be loyal to the spirit of 
Christ, and to join with Christ and all 
real Christians in building Christ’s king- 
dom of righteousness and brotherhood, 
they know full well that if they respond 
to that heroic call the saving of their ° 
own souls will take care of itself. 

The church must awake to a fuller 
understanding of what is Christian and 
sound a call for loyalty to the spirit of 
Christ that involves heroic sacrifice. 
No other challenge will command the 
attention of our age. We may as well 
renounce Christianity altogether unless 
we are ready to be Christians according 
to the light and needs of our day. 

It may as well be frankly admitted 
that Christianity is impracticable in 
business for men who purpose to live 
selfishly—for employers who do not care 
how their workmen live, and employees 
who do as little work as possible for 
their wages, for profiteers and exploiters 


who do not render society adequate 
service for what they take, and for 
would-be statesmen who through self- 
seeking are unable to rise above petty 
politics. Men want to hear and need 
to hear again the ringing words of Christ: 
“Whosoever will not take up his cross 
and come after me cannot be my dis- 
ciple”; and they want these words 
interpreted, not as an invitation to join 
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the church, but as a command to live 
in Christ’s spirit and attitude toward 
God and men, and to practice right- 
eousness and brotherhood in all life’s 
relations. 

What is Christian? The spirit of 
this age will know no rest until life is 
aligned to that standard. The church 
must be the prophet of the hour and 
declare: ‘Thus saith the Lord.” 


THE SAVED AND THE REGENERATE: 
A HERESY 


REV. RICHARD ROBERTS 
Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, New York 


The following article raises a question about which few people think. It may be 
that the distinction between terms is one of academic definition, or it may be also that it 
involves a real difference as to moral values of religious experience. At any rate, the 


article will repay careful consideration. 
I 


Are all the saved regenerate? Are 
only the regenerate saved? Some apol- 
ogy may perhaps be needed for recalling 
these ancient items of the Christian 
vocabulary; yet despite the fact that 
the words themselves are not nowadays 
frequently encountered in our religious 
terminology, the ideas they represent 
still govern us. And what is still more 
to the point, the conventional associa- 
tion of salvation and regeneration as 
different aspects of the same process 
colors all the religious thinking of the 
most unsparing modernists among us. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw in his preface to 
Androcles and the Lion has entered a 


necessary protestE against the undue 


place which is given to what he calls 
“salvationism” in conventional Chris- 
tianity. He is perhaps not familiar 
enough with Christianity as it is preached 
today to know that, at least in cir- 
cles that are liberal or even liberal- 
ized, this emphasis has largely disap- 
peared. It is only rarely in these days 
that the Gospel is preached in terms of 
escape and security. Mr. Shaw might 
have made a more general and a more 
valid point if he had first canvassed the 
extreme elasticity of the words “save” 
and “salvation” in their New Testa- 
ment use. The persistency with which 
a “salvationist” content has been read 
into the Philippian jailer’s question: 
“What shall I do to be saved?” when 
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all that the unfortunate man meant was 
“What on earth shall I do?” is sympto- 


matic of the inveterate tendency in the 


past to force the great scriptural terms 
into the Procrustean bed of a schema- 
tized dogmatic—an unspiritual and un- 
scientific procedure which is now happily 
passing away. 

It would take us too far afield to 
trace back to its pagan roots the popular 
“salvationist”’ interpretation of the gos- 
pel. Readers of this journal are suffi- 
ciently familiar with the subject to 
require no more than the reminder that 
the various uses of the word “salvation” 
in the New Testament are but different 
aspects of the conception of well-being 
and that it is sometimes used (as in 
Phil. 1: 19)* without a theological or 
even a religious content. In the dis- 
tinctive New Testament idea of salvation 
two main elements appear to be present. 
First, that which is associated with the 
idea of justification, which (to put it 
broadly) means being put right with 
God, a forensic rendering of the idea of 
reconciliation. The point which the 
exegetes make, that the term “to jus- 
tify,” on the analogy of verbs ending in 
-ow means to “declare” righteous rather 
than to “‘make”’ righteous, is somewhat 
beside the mark. The word “‘righteous- 
ness,” which belongs to this cycle, is not 
used with a single meaning in the New 
Testament. In the Gospels and some- 
times in Paul himself, the word is used to 
denote a character; but its chief use is to 
denote a condition, that of being right 
with God. Consequently the distinc- 
tion between “declaring” and “making” 
righteous lacks a corresponding differ- 
ence. For if God declares me to be 
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right with him, then I am right with him; 
and nothing can alter that. 

The second point may be illustrated 
best by recalling the story of Zacchaeus. 
“This day is Salvation come into this 
house, forasmuch as he also is a Son 
of Abraham.” Salvation to Zacchaeus 
meant being made a member of a family; 
and it was so he felt it, for he began at 
once to behave as a member of a family 
should. “Half of my goods I give to 
the poor..... ” That is to say, sal- 
vation set him in a right relation to his 
fellow-men. 

So that salvation is properly to be 
interpreted in terms of a twofold relation 
of rightness—rightness with God and 
rightness with man. It is essentially a 
social experience; and in a hundred ways 
the New Testament stresses this point. 
The alien is naturalized into the family 
of God; the foreigner receives the fran- 
chise of the commonwealth of Israel. 
The Gentile comes within the covenants 
of promise. Sojfar, of course, the con- 
ception does not touch what is important 
in the popular view of salvation, namely, 
the eschatological implication. But this 
is not necessarily absent. For this family, 
this commonwealth, is that communion of 
the saints which is one both in heaven 
and in earth. The peculiar note of the 
“saved” manjisgthat, wherever he is, he 
is a member of that communion. ~ 

When, however, we come to examine 
the idea of regeneration, we find that it 
is regarded as_discharging itself in quite 
another quality of experience. The locus 
classicus is John, chapter 3. It is to be 
noted first that there this particular ex- 
perience is spoken of, not as a new birth, 
but as a birth from above (dvw6ev), 


*The obvious meaning of this passage is that Paul expects that the7circumstances which he 


eview s will work out in a satisfactory issue from his troubles. 
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Further, there is nothing in the passage 
which indicates that regeneration is 
something that happens once for all, as 
it is conventionally taught to be. Still 
further, it is to be observed that regenera- 
tion is plainly stated to issue first of all 
in a spiritual vision. And perhaps it is 
not foreign to the point to make a fourth 
observation to the effect that it was 
spoken, not to an ordinary man in the 
street, but to a leader of men. And 
lastly, there is no reference in the pas- 
sage either to condition in relation to 
God or to character. Regeneration is 
specifically the source of vision. 

It is hardly correct to associate the 
“new man”’ passages in Colossians and 
Ephesians with John, chapter 3; for the 
former refer directly to character and 
habit. Moreover, the “putting on of 
the new man” is our own act, whereas 
the birth from above is specifically the 
act of the Spirit. 

That is one limb of the heresy. Sal- 
vation and regeneration are different and 
separate experiences. 

II 

We have all been unanimous in con- 
demning Nietzsche’s classification of 
mankind into a master-class and a slave- 
class. On the one hand, we were told, 
there is the class of those who by reason 
of temperament, initiative, and strength 
are predestined to rule. On the other is 
the type of man who, to quote one of 
Nietzsche’s most distinguished disciples, 
“thrives best when he is looked after 
and closely observed, the man who is 
happy to serve, not because he must, 
but because he is what he is, the man who 
is uncorrupted by political and religious 
lies concerning liberty, equality, and 
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fraternity, who is half-conscious of the 
abyss which separates him from his 
superiors, and who is happiest when he 
is performing those acts which are not 
beyond his limitations.” This un- 
ashamed advocacy of the principle of 
aristocracy naturally outrages demo- 
cratically minded people. It looks to us 
simply a kind of dull recidivism in an 
age which has ordered its business on the 
principle that all men are born free and 
equal. We are not minded at this time 
of day to go back upon the democratic 
principle. At the same time, it is 
necessary that we should clear our minds 
upon just what is implied in the demo- 
cratic principle; and it is suggested that 
democracy fully realized will be a state 
of society in which are established those 
conditions of equal opportunity that will 
enable each of its members without re- 
spect of persons to become the full dis- 
tinctive human thing it is in him to be. 

Democracy rests upon the doctrine of 
equality of worth, and its logic requires 
equality of opportunity. But it does 
not necessarily mean that there either is 
or ever will be equality of capacity. In 
passing it may be observed that the doc- 
trine of equal human worth implies that 
the measure of capacity is not a title to 
corresponding privilege but a measure of 
obligation. The particular point that 
is to be stressed here, however, is that 
Nietzsche’s classification of men rests 
upon the fact of unequal capacity, and 
is consistent so far with common obser- 
vation. Where Nietzsche fell into error 
was in building upon this circumstance a 
doctrine of a permanent class-ascendancy 
with subordination for the rest. And it 
is plain that the indisputable fact which 
Nietzsche interpreted so perversely must 
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be translated into terms more congruous 
with our democratic faith. 

But it is not the mere fact of the 
unequal distribution of capacity that 
Nietzsche emphasizes. It is rather that 
this inequality is so distributed that it 
divides the human mass into two parts. 
This is akin to Benjamin Disraeli’s 
famous observation that there were two 
nations in England, the governing and 
the governed. And it is difficult to 
escape the judgment that there is a 
broad and general difference of scale in 
the molds in which men are cast. For 
we may everywhere observe how men 
sort themselves out spontaneously into 
those who lead and those who follow. 
Close observation, moreover, will reveal 
that the difference between these two 
classes is something more than a differ- 
ence of education, though education may 
do something to accentuate the differ- 
ence. The difference rather seems to 
reside in a difference of scale in con- 
struction, if one may put it in that way. 
The one man seems to be made on a 
larger plan than the other. It is beside 
the point here to analyze the psycho- 
logical content of this undoubted differ- 
ence, but it has to do with intellectual 
power, initiative, resourcefulness, faith— 
such things as we commonly recognize as 
the peculiar qualities of the leader of men. 

Auguste Comte deduced from his 
historical studies a fourfold classifi- 
cation of men. These classes were the 
chiefs, the peoples, the emotionals, and 
the intellectuals. As a matter of fact, 
however, this classification is no more 
than a rendering of our twofold division, 
extended by a more detailed analysis of 
the leader class, which consists of the 
statesman, the idealist, and the thinker. 
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And it hardly requires discussion to show 
that it is the combination of these quali- 
ties of judgment, of emotional sensi- 
bility, and intellectual power that makes 
the great leader. Similarly when Mr. 
Arnold Bennett went to see things for 
himself among the restless workers on 
the Clyde during the war, he found them 
sorting themselves out into organizers, 
workers, energizers, and initiators, which 
again is simply another cross-section of 
the same mass and which, like Comte’s 
classification, is only an elaborated ver- 
sion of the simpler classification into 
leaders and followers. 

Every pastor of a church will indorse 
the truth of this observation. He sees 
it in his church life all the time. And it 
is a phenomenon that may be found in 
various forms in different quarters. In 
the recently published volume The 
Army and Religion, which is a review and 
a discussion of a large number of reports 
by chaplains, officers, Y.M.C.A. workers 
and others in the British army, upon the 
attitude of the soldier to religion, it is 
stated that only about 20 per cent of the 
soldiers were in any degree vitally and 
intelligently interested in religion. The 
book goes on to discuss the implications 
of this finding, but does not appear to 
perceive that the phenomenon it deals 
with is part of a much wider situation, 
and that the religious problem is no 
more than a phase of a problem which 
embraces the whole of life. In the city 
of Sheffield a number of social workers 
recently started an inquiry into the 
social equipment of the worker, a field 
which embraced his mental outlook, his 
interests, his reading, and so forth. In 
a word, the inquiry sought to discover 
how many Sheffield workers were really 
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alive. Their finding was this: 25 per 
cent were returned as well equipped, 
60 per cent as inadequately equipped, 
and 15 per cent as ill equipped. That is 
to say, just one-quarter of the working 
population of that city is humanly alive 
and socially efficient. Observe that the 
difference between this live quarter and 
the rest is not due to a difference of educa- 
tion, for they have all alike had the same 
kind of education. Nor is it that the 
25 per cent owes any more to religion 
than the rest. The difference at bottom 
appears to be one of constitutional 
make-up—in a special endowment of 
“gumption,” savoir faire, that quality 
which is the raw material of leadership. 

This is the second limb of the heresy. 
Equality of human worth is accompanied 
by inequality of capacity, and the dis- 
tribution of capacity is of such a kind 
that it divides mankind into two broad 
classes, those who lead and those who 
follow. It is not suggested that this is a 
permanent division. The time may 
come when all the Lord’s people will be 
prophets. But meantime this is the 
actual fact. 
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The traditional theology has always 
proceeded upon the assumption that 
humanity can be subsumed under a 
single category. This is indeed a sound 
assumption, and there is more than one 
category under which all men may be 
gathered. The common theological as- 
sumption is the Pauline “All men have 
sinned,” which is not to be called into 
question. William James’s distinction 
between once-born and twice-born men 
is certainly invalid if it is meant to sug- 
gest that any man is naturally immune 
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from estrangement from God. But it 
has been generally assumed that all the 
New Testament discussion of human 
nature and its need and possibility is 
governed by this one circumstance; so 
that we have been needlessly busy in 
trying to fit the great New Testament 
terms within the four corners of a single 
need and a single experience. Justifica- 
tion, redemption, adoption, regenera- 
tion, reconciliation, and all the rest have 
been ingeniously interpreted as different 
phases and parts of a single process. 
The suggestion is made here that, what- 
ever about the rest, the idea of regenera- 
tion has to be abstracted from this group, 
that its own special meaning should be 
assigned to it, and that this special mean- 
ing does not belong to that particular 
circle of ideas which is connected with 
the conception of salvation. 

Professor A. C. Hogg in his remark- 
able book Christ’s Message of the 
Kingdom draws a distinction between 
the people who are “salted” and the 
people who are “‘salt.”” The former are 
those who have entered upon a conscious 
and independent Christian experience. 
The latter are those who are more or 
less Christianized. The distinction is 
essentially sound. There is a class of 
people in the world who may be said to 
be living in a disposition and temper 
toward their brethren which entitles 
them to be regarded as among the 
“saved,”’ even though they may not dis- 
play any unusual vividness of Christian 
practice. And these people are the prod- 
ucts of what the late Benjamin Kidd 
would have called “social” or “cultural” 
heredity. They have been made what 
they are by the environment into which 
they were born, by the atmosphere of 
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home, by the kind of cultural tradition 
which they have inherited. These are 
the “salted” people of Professor Hogg’s 
classification: And it is probably true 
that this class constitutes the great body 
of modern church membership. It is, 
moreover, probably true that the great 
mass of church members will always be 
recruited from this source. The partic- 
ular duty of the church to them is edu- 
cation, such an education as will interpret 
to them their inheritance in the thing 
that they have received and which will 
exploit it in the interests of its own 
growth. This is essentially the office of 
what we have come to call religious 
education. 

But can these people be regarded as 
saved in the New Testament sense? 
We have already pointed out that salva- 
tion in the New Testament, when it is 
stripped of adventitious ideas that have 
come into it from metaphor and pagan 
backgrounds, describes a condition of 
rightness with God and man. If Dr. du 
Bose is right in defining faith as the dis- 
position of our entire selves holiness- 
ward or Godward, then we may infer 
that salvation is an affair of attitude, 
disposition, since justification is by 
faith. The people now in question have 
the attitude, even though they may not 
be aware of all that it implies, and it is 
the task of the church to enable them to 
realize in experience the full meaning of 
their condition. 

It has always been a theological 
puzzle how to place these people squarely 
within the bounds of the “plan of salva- 
tion.” The case was better with the 
moral reprobate. It was easy to see 
what his place in the scheme was; and it 
is also easy to understand the logicality 


of the salvationist school when it insisted 
that everybody came under this cate- 
gory. Augustine’s view that the pagan 
virtues were splendida peccata belongs 
to the same universe of discourse. But 
in view of the facts of the case, it is 
impossible to deny a valid spiritual 
standing to the large class of people 
which Professor Hogg calls “salted.” 
The standing is not adequate or com- 
plete, but these people are within the 
pale; and we may as well settle down 
soon as late to a doctrine of salvation 
through a sound social heredity, inter- 
preted and confirmed by religious educa- 
tion. And if this outrages any sensitive 
theological conscience, there are ways of 
stretching out the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith to cover the case. 

For the moral reprobate the pre- 
cription is repentance and conversion. 
Of the reality and the efficacy of this 
remedy in the cases to which it applies 
there can be no question. But it is 
necessary to emphasize the fact that 
there are plenty of people who have an 
indisputable Christian experience who 
have yet never passed through this pro- 
cess; and it is useless to pretend that 
there is any interpretation of their ex- 
perience which brings it within this 
rubric. At the same time, whether 
saved through inheritance and education 
or by conversion, we are mistaken when 
we identify the result with the birth 
from above. It is indeed true that this 
experience of salvation is a prerequisite 
of the new birth, and it is not incon- 
ceivable that the two things, conversion 
and regeneration, may happen to a man 
at the same time. But the point about 
regeneration is that it brings vision, and 
there is a multitude of people who are 


saved who are nevertheless devoid of 
vision. They are good faithful pedes- 
trian folk who have enough spiritual and 
moral sensibility to discern and to follow 
convincing leadership. And the sum of 
the matter in brief is this, that these two 
conceptions of salvation and the new 
birth correspond to that broad human 
division of those who follow and those 
who lead. Salvation is the spiritual 
standing of the man who follows; but 
it is the new birth that makes the 
leader. 

Is not this what Jesus meant when 
he said that “many are called but few 
are chosen’? The many are called into 
salvation, but the few are chosen to 
leadership. 
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The moral is plain. It is the office of 
the church to go on proclaiming that 
call, bidding the reprobate to repent. It 
is no less the task of the church to edu- 
cate its children into the full meaning of 
their salvation, however they have come 
by it, in respect of both its content and 
its ethical expression. And it will 
always be the ministry of the spirit of 
God to choose out of the saved many, 
those who have the capacity for leader- 
ship, and cause them to enter through 
the gates of the birth from above into 
that vision which qualifies them for the 
high calling of leadership in the Kingdom 
of God. 

This is the whole of the heresy. But 
is it after all a heresy ? 


No man is doing more stimulating work for preachers than President Davis. His 
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little book on THE GOSPEL IN THE LIGHT OF THE GREAT WAR, which in its original 
form appeared in the BrBLICAL WoRLD, has been given a most cordial reception. It is 
full of material and suggestions for real preaching. That is the sort of preaching Dr. 
Davis wants. And that is the sort of preaching the present articles will help to make 
possible. There is as much reason why a preacher should plan his work in the pulpit 
as there is that a salesman should plan his selling trips. Indeed, it is not very difficult 
to think of preaching as a form of salesmanship. Men are selling the gospel. It is 
worth while being trained for that sort of business for the Lord. 


Haphazard Preaching 

Among the criticisms leveled against 
the modern pulpit, the partial justice of 
which must be admitted, is that the 
preaching is often at random, without 
any apparent sense of unity or direc- 
tion. Not only does the individual 
sermon aim at nothing and hit it; but 
the whole course of preaching lacks 
precision of purpose. Every preacher 
knows how easy it is to fall into the habit 
of preaching from hand to mouth. The 
pressure on the preacher’s day is heavy. 
Parish duties are many and varied. 
Therefore the preparation of the sermon 
is often deferred until the very last of 
the week and sometimes attacked with 
the frenzy of despair on Saturday night. 
Therefore it is easy to yield to the temp- 
tation to preach the sermon that turns 
up quickest on the subject that is handi- 
est or easiest. Even the exchange of pul- 
pits or the visit of the itinerant secretary 
or superintendent becomes a welcome 
relief under these conditions. Soon the 
preacher has lost his power and zest; 
and that which ought to have been his 
supreme joy and privilege becomes an 
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irksome and neglected task. The pic- 
ture is certainly not overdrawn. 

No preacher, it has been said, ought 
to be judged by one sermon but rather 
by the height and range and power of a 
year’s preaching. It is easy to write 
now and then a short or piquant article; 
but to maintain a high level of discussion 
on a great theme takes all the power of 
a trained and growing mind. Thus it 
is more difficult to take one great 
Christian truth and carry it steadily and 
with growing force through a series of 
Sundays than it is to jump all over the 
field of human interests and preach what 
is uppermost in one’s thinking at the 
time. But it is self-evident which is of 
the greater value to the preacher and 
the congregation. 


Organized Preaching 


The cure for the evils that have just 
been suggested in random preaching lies 
in the deliberate organizing of the 
preaching during the church year around 
some central truth or program or idea, 
allowing, of course, such latitude as will 
permit the attention of the people to be 


directed to those occasional interests 
which always arise. The grouping of 
the year’s work around some such axis 
of vital interest is what we mean by 
organized preaching. 

In thus applying the figure of an 
organism to the work of the preacher 
during the church year we would not 
miss the full implication of the illustra- 
tion. An organism is built up by life. 
It has felt the creative power of that 
which lives. We do not know what life 
is essentially; but we do see every day 
what life does. It brings organisms into 
being. The Christian preacher handles 
something which he regards as vital 
truth. It is truth concerning the living 
Christ; it has power to create new forms 
of life. We are warranted in thinking 


that unified preaching during a church 
year is truly an organism, called into 
being by the very life of Christ and 
therefore more potent and wonderful 


than any treatise on mathematics or 
the most vivid dramatic poem. The 
preacher is handling truth organized by 
the Spirit of God. This gives worth 
and dignity to preaching such as is 
enjoyed in no other effort to represent 
truth. 
Organized Preaching is Not Mechani- 
cal Preaching 

The objection is likely to arise at 
once. This makes preaching a merely 
mechanical affair. Who could ever think 
of the preaching of the apostles as studied 
and planned in any such way as has 
just been suggested? They threw them- 
selves into their work as witnesses with 
no previous planning of the order of 
their testimony. Their work was done 
spontaneously, happily, under the guid- 
ance and inspiration of the Holy Spirit. 
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If one has planned out weeks ahead the 
subject on which he is to preach, will he 
not simply write a lecture on the 
subject? Will he not lose all the zest 
and joy of his free witness and become 
a dry-as-dust speculator? Will not his 
routine make him a slave? 

Of course there is danger in this 
method. That fact ought to be seen 
and reckoned with at once. Sometimes 
the very methods that ought to make 
us effective finally rob us of initiative 
and power. If there is any practical 
danger that a preacher will lose his 
freshness and ingenuity by organizing 
his year’s pulpit work, he ought never 
to allow himself to do it at all. But 
this will happen very seldom, and, in 
the vast majority of cases, such deliber- 
ate organization will give power and 
pleasure to the preacher. 

The way to avoid danger is to rec- 
ognize that the method is meant to be 
flexible and to allow room for all the 
individual interests of the preacher or 
the congregation to find such room for 
play within the scheme as may safe- 
guard it from becoming a bondage or a 
burden. 


Reasons for Organized Preaching 


If there are no valid objections to 
the organization of the year’s work in 
the pulpit there are certain urgent 
reasons that warrant it. In the first 
place the character of the gospel requires 
its orderly presentation. The pristine 
message was and still continues to be a 
spontaneous testimony. We must never 
lose this conception of the message that 
Jesus brought to the world. It is some- 
thing more than a formal statement of 
propositions that can be demonstrated. 


The fundamental conviction and the 
urgent passion of the gospel as a message 
of life must drive through all the fixed 
and formal statements of it to give it 
life and power. But also the gospel is 
something more than simple testimony. 
It is a vast body -of truth which has 
mighty impact upon all the facts and 
activities of life. It is the noblest and 
the most vital body of truth in the 
possession of mankind. So simple in 
its simplest terms that a child can 
understand it, it is also so vast and so 
exacting in its embrace and imperative 
claim that the wisest man has not yet 
exhausted its meaning. So compre- 
hensive and urgent a body of truth 
forbids one merely to stand up and say 
whatever comes into his mind under 
the prompting of an emotional mood. 
It calls for the most painstaking study, 
the most careful statement, the most 
loving application. This is impossible 
unless there is most careful supervision 
of the whole presentation of the message 
during the church year. If a foreman 
is required for a room in a machine shop, 
if the assembling of the parts on a mech- 
anism call for expert guidance, surely 
the expression of the supreme truth of 
life calls for the most careful and system- 
atic arrangement and co-ordination. 
The preacher is handling something at 
the same moment exquisitely delicate 
and tremendously powerful. Skilled 
hands are needed for such a task. 
Again, the organization of the year’s 
sermons is demanded by the educational 
character of preaching. The gospel in 
all its fulness and in its application to 
life cannot be stated in a few sermons 
and certainly not in any number of 
sermons that are prompted simply by 
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some passing interest in the thought of 
the preacher or transient condition in 
the life of the parish. It must be 
preached line upon line and mastered 
precept upon precept. No other great 
subject could be brought forward year 
after year and not worn threadbare 
except the gospel. The conception of 
preaching as a supreme factor in the 
process of spiritual culture or religious 
education is of comparatively recent 
origin. But the more we understand 
the full meaning and all the implications 
of educational evangelism the more we 
appreciate the necessity of organizing 
the materials to be presented. Every 
educational institution has its curricu- 
lum and stresses conformity to it. 
The minister’s pulpit work must be 
organized into an annual curriculum if 
he is to make the profound impression 
with his truth that he desires. The 
details of the gospel are innumerable in 
spite of its simplicity. Unless one 
studies the matter of proportions care- 
fully he is in danger of exalting minor 
details into a place of supreme impor- 
tance and of passing the essential factors 
in his message with scant reference. 
A studied program of the year’s preach- 
ing will help save the preacher from 
losing the right sense of proportion in 
his work. With the whole plan spread 
out before him he can easily criticize it 
in the light of the right relation of 
details to the greater truths of his 
message. Imagine teaching geometry 
according to the teacher’s mood or 
temporary interest! It would be a sorry 
science that would issue from that sort 
of a treatment. The mathematician 
and the scientist reckon with relations 
and proportions in their formulation and 


teaching of truth. The preacher must 
do the same thing, for he too is an 
educator of the highest type. 

Organized preaching is thus de- 
manded by the character of the gospel 
and the laws governing its effective 
presentation. But there are other war- 
rants for it in the practical needs of the 
preacher himself. There is an emotional 
factor in all preaching. On the amount 
and quality of this no small degree of 
the sermon’s final effectiveness will 
depend. If the organization of his work 
were to rob the preacher of this mighty 
power it would be a mistake to attempt 
it. But it need not do so; indeed, it is 
possible to keep all the glow of spirit 
which is essential to preaching and have 
the year’s work fully organized. . 

The help of the Holy Spirit has been 
promised to the preacher and he may 
rely joyfully upon it; but the work of 
the Holy Spirit is helped and not 
hindered by a program, when it is 
comprehensive and elastic. 

Note how the planning of the year’s 
preaching is to the advantage of the 
preacher as a workman or craftsman. 
Again we are to reckon with the dif- 
ference that has sometimes been urged 
between the literary artist and the 
preacher. It looks at first glance as if 
they were in entirely different classes. 
The preacher depends upon inspiration 
and passion in giving a message that is 
spontaneous; the literary artist is de- 
liberate and methodical in the use of 
the tools of his craft. But this becomes 
a false distinction if it is pressed too far. 
The preacher is also an artist; he works 
with materials and he seeks desired ends 
of impression and inspiration. The 
preacher is an artist working with the 
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most delicate and sensitive and potent 
materials; but he is also a craftsman. 
Imagine an architect designing one 
room at a time and building it according 
to the last book he had read or the most 
recent emotion that he had experienced! 
A building must possess unity of design 
and harmony of structure. In the same 
manner the preacher must plan the 
year’s preaching. Otherwise he will 
often botch his work, making it ugly 
and ineffective. 

A plan for the year’s output will help 
guide and steady the preacher in his 
thinking. Every preacher needs the 
practical incentive of some definite 
objective to guide him and keep him at 
work as he thinks through the great 
problems of life both for his people and 
with them. It is easy to fall into the 
habit of giving a weekly exhortation 
which soon runs dry and becomes power- 
less. Sermons must be full of the results 
of definite and heroic thinking. No 
adequate grasp of the meaning of the 
gospel in its full application to the com- 
plex and bewildering field of modern life 
is possible unless the preacher has gone 
to the root of the whole vast matter and 
spent time and energy in honest thought. 
Therefore any plan which unifies the 
subjects on which he thinks and puts 
pressure upon him “to see life steadily 
and see it whole” is essential to his best 
work, 

Another point at which the organiza- 
tin of the year’s preaching will help the 
preecher is by giving him the confidence 
and certainty of attack that comes from 
precision of purpose. When one feels 
that he has a great subject in hand and 
that he is giving sufficient time to its 
study and presentation he wins a certain 
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definite confidence and joy in his work 
which enables him to carry himself 
through his work with courage and 
command. It is that inevitable temper 
of resolution and expectation that al- 
ways grows out of the sense of a large 
task and pressing responsibility. The 
way to get good work out of ourselves is 
to put a big program before our minds. 
We respond to the call of the great and 
heroic, and we find that we are doing 
what we had before thought impossible 
when we face something so noble that it 
calls every energy of our being into 
action. So the gospel message gains 
striking power when we put behind it 
an organized program of presentation. 

Practically the same considerations 
make the organization of the year’s 
preaching necessary when we consider 
the congregation. The people must be 
guided and stimulated to think as well 
as to feel and to act. How many times 


a criticism is heard in such terms as 
these: “I do not get any new ideas 


from the sermons!” Day after day 
there are the same honest exhortations; 
Sunday by Sunday the preacher seeks 
to arouse the same emotions and plead 
for the same “reconsecration’’; but the 
foundations for deep feeling and resolute 
decision are not laid in a mental grasp 
of the matter which is essential to all 
permanent action. And a congrega- 
tion cannot be guided into any right 
view of the meaning of life and the value 
of the gospel by preaching at random. 
Preachers often fail to consider the fact 
that the congregation has the right to 
claim intellectual leadership from them. 
Methods which are of worth to the 
mental habits of the preacher himself 
will be of value to the congregation also. 


Another respect in which organized 
preaching is vital to the welfare of the 
congregation is in pointing out in a 
comprehensive way the application of 
the gospel to the life of the people. If 
Christ is to become the Redeemer of 
the world the full meaning of that 
redemption must be set forth. This 
calls for the most carefully planned © 
inspiration and guidance on the part of 
the preacher. When a woman came 
very late to service and asked the 
usher, “Is the sermon done?” he 
replied, “No, it is only said.” To 
make the truth in the sermon so vital 
and commanding that it passes over 
from saying to doing calls for imperial 
thinking, an expression which never can 
be satisfied by preaching sermons ac- 
cording to the occasion in the community 
and the mood of the preacher. The 
whole business of preaching must be 
evaluated, studied, and organized in a 
better way. The final victory of Chris- 
tianity will not be won because it is 
eloquently preached but because it is 
splendidly lived. The burden rests 
where it always has rested, on the con- 
gregation. It has the right to demand 
the best possible guidance from the 
pulpit. 

Purpeses Governing the Organization 
of Preaching 

These are summed up in one general 
statement: the purpose in organizing 
one’s preaching is to secure thereby the 
more effective presentation of the gospel 
in its claim upon the whole life of man. 
This includes, therefore, the explanation 
of the Scripture, the setting forth of the 
good news of Christ, the unfolding of 
the great doctrines of Christianity as 
they have flowed from the experience of 
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Christians under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, and the application of the 
gospel to all departments of life. These 
different factors will be stressed at 
different times in the life of a parish and 
the work of a preacher. In general, 
however, they sum up the purpose of 
Christian preaching. It issues finally, 
like the plea of the lawyer, in the attempt 
to secure a verdict in favor of the 
message that has been delivered. Thus 
there is an intensely practical purpose 
in organizing preaching. It is for the 
specific end of gaining allegiance to 
Christ on the part of those who hear the 
message. 
When to Organize the Year’s 
Preaching 

Almost all preachers enjoy a vacation 
in the summer. Before the beginning 
of this period church work generally 
becomes less exacting. The results of 
the past season’s activity can be reck- 
oned up with a fair degree of accuracy. 
Either before the vacation begins or at 
the last of the vacation itself is the best 
time to plan for the pulpit work of the 
year. The program must be made in 
full light of the situation in the parish; 
and it is often the case that the minister 
is not able to see his task clearly when 
he is close to it. He gets a far better 
perspective when he is away from his 
work and has rested for a fortnight. 
Then he can pick up the notes that he 
had made before leaving home and will 
feel fresh for the survey of his task. 
This does not mean that he should 
spend his vacation time lugging his 
shop around with him. One can think 
on such matters while enjoying a rest 
from the pressure of parish and pulpit. 
A vacation does not imply a mental 
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vacuum. No employment of time and 
opportunity is more profitable than the 
use of a few hours during the last days 
of the vacation period in planning out 
the preaching of the year tocome. The 
notes that one makes in the forest, at 
the shore, or in the country at such a 
time give guidance and joy during the 
whole year. Almost without fail the 
close of the vacation period or the first 
few days after one returns home finds 
the creative mood at its best. Then 
organize the year’s preaching. 

Scope of the Plan 

How many Sundays should be in- 
cluded in the plan? Every year the 
number of days that are set aside or 
called for in the interests of causes that 
concern the community increases. If a 
preacher were to yield all the days that 
are requested he would change his 
pulpit into a platform for the champion- 
ship of causes or the appeal for funds 
for reform and welfare movements. 
Someone must call a halt soon if there 
are to be any Sundays left for the old- 
fashioned Christian practice of preaching 
the gospel. 

The following occasions have won 
more or less recognition in the calendar 
of the preacher in the modern pulpit: 
Labor Day, Education Sunday, Rally 
Day, Prison Sunday, Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, New Year’s Day, Day of 
Prayer for Colleges and Schools, Lin- 
coln’s Birthday, Washington’s Birthday, 
Palm Sunday, Easter Sunday, Mother’s 
Day, Memorial Day, Children’s Sunday, 
Independence Day. This makes six- 
teen special occasions which will claim 
attention as one looks ahead to the ser- 
mons that must be prepared to meet the 
year in the pulpit. 
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In addition there will be other 
occasions, such as the call for a com- 
munity charity or reform movement, to 
which the preacher must respond. But 
we have estimated that sixteen occasions 
will be sufficient to meet the need in the 
majority of cases. Allowing four Sun- 
days for vacation, which is probably 
about the average, but which is not too 
much in view of the small estimate made 
for occasional sermons, we find that a 
preacher must plan for thirty-two Sun- 
days. On these he will endeavor to 
preach sermons that are unified and 
organized according to some large gen- 
eral subject or plan, and thus move, 
in spite of the interruptions that arise 
in the progress of the church year, 
toward the great end of the preacher’s 
work, the winning of men to Christ and 
their enlistment in service for him. 

In the following sections, therefore, 


we shall gather thirty-two sermon texts 
and subjects around either the Christian 
and church year or a large general 


subject. We do not suggest that these 
should necessarily be followed as they 
are arranged and presented; but they 
will at least serve as models for the 
organizations of the year’s preaching. 
Before doing this, however, we shall 
run briefly through the sixteen occa- 
sions indicated above, making certain 
suggestions regarding appropriate texts 
for use in preaching as these days 
occur. 

Concerning the sermon suggestions 
that are given in these studies a few 
words are necessary. In the first place 
they are not intended to be sermon out- 
lines in the form of crutches for the 
indolent preacher. They are not de- 
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signed to save the preacher from doing 
his own thinking or making his own out- 
lines. He must do all this for himself 
in the case of every sermon that has life 
and vigor in it. : 

These suggestions are intended to be 
what Professor Arthur S. Hoyt calls 
“seed-thoughts.” Concerning these he 
says: 

The seed-thought is first. It may be a 
single text or truth, sharp and clear and 
authoritative, demanding utterance, from 
which you cannot escape. Some would say 
that a word of God always carries this sign 
of authority. It must find you and possess 
you before you have a right tospeak. How 
it comes you may not always know, placed 
in your mind by the Spirit, caught from 
some daily study and experience, as the 
seed is put into the earth in a thousand 
ways. You uncover the rock, a little soil 
gathers upon it, and forthwith the seed 
springs up. You can trace the sermons of 
Phillips Brooks back to the seed-thoughts 
of his wide reading and meditation in his 
seminary days." 

That is, we have sought to start 
trains of thought and to provoke earnest 
individual wrestling with the subject by 
the suggestions that are offered in rela- 
tion to the texts that are suggested or 
the subjects for sermons proposed. 

We cannot insist too strongly upon 
the fact that there is no substitute to 
be found for the preacher’s own wrestling 
with his text and subject in order that 
he may provide the body of his dis- 
course, the material for hissermon. But 
everyone knows how much help may lie 
in a suggestion if it is made clearly. 
We are able to run swiftly on the track 
of new lines of thought when once we 
are started by a suggestion that has 
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initial power in it to drive us swiftly 
forward. The first movement we may 
owe to someone else; the whole progress 
of our thinking is our own, and the final 
product is our possession because we 
have thought our way through the whole 
proposition. At the same time we owe 
the seed-thought to something that 
came to us from our observation, read- 
ing, or reflection. 

It is not an easy matter to put a seed- 
thought into such form that it can be 
accurately and quickly laid hold of by 
anyone else. We have tried to put the 
suggestions with such graphic clearness 
as we could command; but we are aware 
of the fact that we may have utterly 
failed to make clear what has seemed to 
us a lucid suggestion. Language at best 
is a frail medium to stand the strain 
that is put upon it so often. 


Occasional Sermons 


The sixteen occasions just enumerated 
do not cover all the days that are de- 
manded in recognition of the popular, 
national, and sacred holidays and holy 
days; but undoubtedly the number is 
enough to cover those Sundays that will 
be devoted to occasional preaching in 
those churches that do not observe any 
considerable number of saints’ days. 
We proceed therefore to survey this list 
of sixteen especial occasions which will 
be reckoned with, if not every year at 
least often, in making up the sermons of 
the church year. 

The occasional sermon has always 
been recognized as a distinct type of 
discourse. While every sermon is in at 
least a remote way affected by the 
occasion on which it is delivered, a true 
“occasional sermon” has its method of 
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treatment primarily determined by the 
demands of the situation into which it 
is set. 

The real worth of the occasional 
sermon is determined by the way in 
which its timeless message is fitted into 
the time when it is spoken. Therefore 
unusual skill is required of the preacher 
on an occasion. He must do something 
more than to glorify the occasion; he 
must speak to a deeper mood than 
the one that is called out for the mo- 
ment by the event. He has a truth 
which he must “speak home to the 
heart” of the occasion; and so he 
must be sensitive on the one hand to 
his eternal message and on the other to 
the appropriateness of the method in 
view of the event. To keep one’s 
balance in this delicate situation in- 
volves insight and workmanship of a 
rare sort in making and delivering a 
sermon. It is, however, one of the 
most attractive styles of preaching and 
one which every preacher must master, 
since the annual occasions to which he 
must fit his message are so many. We 
now turn to some of these. 


Preaching on Labor Sunday 


In 1894 the first Monday in Septem- 
ber was made a national holiday to be 
“celebrated and known as_ Labor’s 
Holiday.” It is commonly known as 
Labor Day; and the churches have 
recognized the preceding Sunday as a 
time when the dignity of labor is fit- 
tingly recognized by such changes in the 
details of public worship as are appro- 
priate. Therefore the preacher must 
settle in his own mind the principles that 
should guide him in preaching on the 
subject of labor. 
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The fact that the issues involved are 
so strained makes it imperative that the 
sermon should never be partisan. The 
industrial process is complicated; labor 
is only one factor in it. Wage-earners 
have their rights; but so have capital- 
ists; and, still more, so have the con- 
sumers who are the forgotten factors in 
current discussions of the subject. 

The church has no right to take up 
and champion exclusively the claims of 
any one of these factors. On Labor 
Sunday the Bible lesson, hymns, prayers, 
and sermon ought to reflect the preach- 
er’s sympathy with the partners in the 
process of industry and also the con- 
sciousness that the consumers have their 
stake in the whole concern. It is not 
the part of the preacher to be a partisan. 
The following suggestions are meant to 
be considered in this temper. 

Suggestions for subjects and fresh 
material for use in the development of 
the sermon appropriate to Labor Sunday 
are generally furnished every year by the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. If this does not 
come in season a request to the office 
will generally bring subject-matter that 
is timely and appropriate.' 

The following texts and subjects fit 
this occasion: 

1. THE Law or THE Hoty WorKDAY 

“Six days shalt thou labor and do all 
thy work” (Exod. 20:9). 

The law of the holy Sabbath is rightly 
emphasized; but the law of the six holy 
workdays is equally divine. We are to work 
first and then to rest; and in working as 
well as in resting we are to honor God. 
Therefore the six days must be given to 
honest and diligent work; we are com- 
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manded to do all our work in these days 
and therefore we may not slack our effort. 
All flying hours must be packed with golden 
deeds. 


2. SLACKERS AND DESTROYERS 

“He that is slack in his work 

Is brother to him that is a destroyer” 

(Prov. 18:9). 

The Great War gave us new ideas con- 
cerning the cowardice of the slacker and the 
wantonness of the destroyer. We learned 
to condemn destruction that took away our 
right to possess and enjoy the good gifts of 
the earth that God has given men for their 
common wealth. He who destroys them is 
the enemy of mankind. 

But the slacker is also the destroyer. He 
squanders our time and materials; he robs 
his comrades of their just right to the 
product of his labor. “If my hand slacked 
I should rob God,” George Eliot causes 
Stradivarius to say. 


3. THE BEATITUDE OF A HEALTHY 
APPETITE 


“The appetite of the laboring man 
laboreth for him; 

For his mouth urgeth him thereto” 

(Prov. 16:26). 
We need steady spurs to work. A 
healthy appetite is the constant urge to 
honest labor. Hunger is not a curse; its 
regular recurrence is not a misfortune. It 
may be changed into a curse if it is made 
the cause of complaint or fretfulness. The 
secret of happy labor is to take the urgency 
of physical hunger and change it into an 
incentive to hard and uncomplaining toil. 


4. THE INHERITANCE OF LABOR 


“Others have labored, and ye are 
entered into their labor” (John 4:38). 

The intimate and unbreakable relation 
of the world’s workers is one of the sublime 
facts about life. We are so knit up with 
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one another that we cannot escape the 
mutual obligations in which we stand. 

This makes us grateful to others for all 
that they have done for us. Our homes, 
books, schools, institutions, and entire 
civilization have been given to us by the 
toil of others. 

This makes us diligent and happy while 
we try to make a better world possible for 
those who will come after us. It is easier 
to work hard when we may be sure that we 
are contributing to the total comfort and 
safety and love which others will enjoy 
when we are gone. 


5. DIvIDING THE REWARDS OF 
INDUSTRY 

“The husbandman that laboreth must be 
the first to partake of the fruits” (Tim. 2:6). 

This simple and sensible rule of agri- 
cultural life is equally valid, although 
much more difficult to apply under the 
modern complex factory system. Those 
who create wealth have the first claim 
upon it. 


Wealth is the joint product of labor and 
capital. Each has a share in it and a claim 


upon it. The division must be mutual and 
just. The Christian principle recognizes the 
joint stakes of the partners, insists upon a 
just division, and declares that those who 
give most in the process shall receive most 
in the division. 

Preaching on Education Sunday 

The Sunday before the opening of the 
public schools has come into general 
recognition as one of the especial days 
which deserve recognition by the church 
in public worship. Sometimes this is 
the same date as Labor Sunday, in which 
case the observance may be placed at 
another time. It may not be wise to 
preach on the general subject of educa- 
tion each year; but certainly the matter 
deserves attention in the pulpit at least 
every second year. 
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The relation of the schools to the 
church is a difficult subject; but there 
are certain tendencies in American life 
today which seem to indicate that their 
relations will be adjusted better in the 
future. It seems altogether likely that 
the churches will be asked to undertake 
some of the work of religious instruction 
that is now so neglected by the public 
schools. To suggest such feasible plans 
may be one of the purposes in the 
sermon preached on Education Sunday. 

Again, this sermon may well point 
out the relation between education and 
religion. It has been said so often that 
ignorance is the mother of devotion, 
that we are inclined to accept it without 
question. But actually it is not so. 
There can be no true devotion that 
rests permanently on ignorance. Edu- 
cation is the ally of religion and not its 
foe. Superstition cannot promote the 
life of faith. We want to know the 
truth that it may make us free. Faith 
is not mere assent to absurdities. 
Therefore it is necessary to maintain 
the place of education as the guarantor 
of religion. 

Again, the sermon preached on Edu- 
cation Sunday may well stress the fact 
that religion is tested by the way in * 
which it enables a student to do good 
work. We ought to bring the energies 
of religion into daily life and to affirm 
that our consciousness of obligation to 
God helps us prepare difficult lessons, 
do good work when we are not watched, 
and follow the leading of truth wherever 
it may take us. So the sermon may be 
made specific and practical. 

Once more, this sermon may exalt the 
true worth of the scholar and his con- 
tribution to life. The self-sacrifice and 
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high ideals of the world’s great scholars 
ought to be used in order to show 
students that they are engaged in a 
great task, as noble as invention, dis- 
covery, or even unselfish service to the 
highest life of mankind. 

These are some of the dominant notes 
of preaching on Education Sunday. 
The following are brief suggestions of 
sermon texts and material: 


1. AN EpucaTION WortTH HAVING 


“And all thy children shall be taught of 
Jehovah; and great shall be the peace of 
thy children” (Isa. 54:13). 

Note the general character of this edu- 
cation; it is for all. As a nation cannot 
exist half slave and half free; so a nation 
cannot exist and progress into happiness 
half ignorant and half educated. 

But true education is more than knowl- 
edge of the facts of the natural world. ‘The 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom; 
and the knowledge of the Holy One is under- 
standing” (Prov. 9:10). 

The result of education founded in the 
knowledge of God is peace. The permanent 
happiness of all the nations of earth will 
finally be secured when they come to 
know one another in relation to the common 
Father of humanity. 


2. TAUGHT THE SUPREME LESSON 


“For ye yourselves are taught of God to 
love one another; for indeed ye do it 
toward all the brethren in all Macedonia” 
(Thess. 4:9, 10). 

Note the significance of the single word 
God-taught (Geoddaxro) as describing a true 
Christian. We are the disciples or learners 
of God. 

We have a great Teacher. The wisest 
man cannot reveal the meaning of life to us 
as God can do. 

We have a great truth. It is the great- 
est of lessons to learn how to live. We may 
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not be able to master all the books; but we 
must learn to master ourselves. 

We have a great brotherhood. The 
fellowship of all those who are disciples of 
the Father is a wonderful bond of unity to 
keep human hearts together. All Mace- 
donia finally must include all the world. 


3. LEARNING AND DoING 


Teach me thy ways, O Jehovah; I will 
walk in thy truth”’(Ps. 86:11). 


First comes the task of learning. We 
must be taught what the ways of God are 
in order to live right. This means the 
giving of truth on God’s part and the 
learning of truth on ours. This is not 
knowledge for itself alone; it is for the pur- 
pose of life. 

Second comes action, in which the truth 
that we have learned is put into practice. 
We walk in it; that is, it becomes a rule of 
life for daily duty. And action in the line 
of truth makes it easier to acquire more 
truth. 

4. TIME, THE TEACHER 
“T said, Days should speak, 
And multitude of years should teach 
wisdom” (Job 32:7). 

The courses in the University of Life are 
long and hard. They cannot be quickly 
mastered. We shall lose all our courage 
unless we take time into our reckoning. 
Thus time becomes a great teacher. 

Only truth that has been thus mastered 
and tested is worth while. Truth needs to 
be wrestled for and pondered in order to 
relate itself to life. 

Therefore we gain patience and self- 
control in the process of learning life’s 
lessons. We begin to appreciate the 
patience of God. 

Thus we acquire sympathy for those 
who are still learning life’s lessons. We 
remember what it cost us to learn from 
Time, the Teacher, and therefore we are 
patient with others. 


Preaching on Rally Sunday 

It has become the custom to set 
apart a day for rallying the forces of 
the church to the work of the year on a 
Sunday in the early autumn. The 
program for public service on this 
Sunday will be varied; but in almost 
every case the sermon must be prepared 
as a summons of the people to the 
practical engagements of the church 
year. 

The mood of hope and courage will 
mark this sermon. While difficulties 
will not be overlooked, they will be dis- 
played as obstacles to be overcome, 
therefore challenging the faith and 
action of the church, not as grounds for 
despair. The modern minister must be 
courageous, in any event; but especially 
when he stands before his people to point 
' out the objects of noble endeavor in 
the community for the year in prospect. 

It is a fine occasion on which to point 
out specifically and positively some of 
the items in the church program for the 
year. Definite lines of service to be 
undertaken call out the enthusiasm of 
the people. It is not enough to call the 
congregation to register their general 
willingness to serve; they ought to be 
shown some of the actual engagements 
of the year and how they can bear their 
part in carrying them out. Therefore, 
this sermon may be definite and con- 
crete. 

The preacher may rally to his support 
the great promises of the Bible and the 
noble examples of those who have done 
brave deeds for God. For example, a 
fine preparation of mind and mood for 
this sermon is to read carefully again 
the Book of Nehemiah and see this great 
leader as he stands out in all his rugged 
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faith, He dared to undertake the 
building of a ruined city in the strength 
of God. Or one may turn to the 
character of Mary Slessor, or the work 
of Wilfred Grenfell, and find stirring 
examples of the way in which men and 
women who have dared to believe in 
God have accomplished the apparently 
impossible in Africa and Labrador. The 
secret of success in the modern com- 
munity in America is no different. 

The appeal for co-operation is the 
final note of a sermon on Rally Sunday. 
The minister cannot do it alone; the 
people cannot do it alone; it is an 
enterprise that demands the most 
friendly and constant co-operation. The 
preacher will ask for this in full expecta- 
tion that it will be forthcoming. And 
generally it will; for the people are 
ready to work when once they see what 
is to be done. Congregations seldom 
fail their leaders when they are trusted 
and shown the way to help. 


1. Forwarp! 

“Speak unto the children of Israel, that 
they go forward” (Exod. 14:15). 

The living church must be a growing 
church; it must press forward into new 
enterprises. The advance will call for 
heroic decision; but the rewards and 
promises of divine help are attractive and 
sustaining. 

Forward out of the old! The past must 
be left behind as it is built upon. Estimate 
the resources of the church. 


Forward into the new! Define some of 


the lines of advance in the church program 
and call for service. 

Forward under the Great Commander! 
We do not move alone. Christ is with his 
church. He knows the problems and the 
resources. The new year must bring the 
church nearer Christ. 


2. WALLS 


“So we built the wall... . for the 
people had a mind to work” (Neh. 4:6). 


The fallen walls indicate the extent and 
vital importance of the task that is be- 
fore the church. They must be restored 
before the community will be safe and 
happy; the church must rebuild them. 

The rebuilt walls stand for the final 
success of the church as it attacks its great 
problem. The work has not yet been 
accomplished; but all the promises and 
resources of God are assurances of its final 
completion. 

The secret of all success is revealed here. 
The leaders did not do it all; the people 
did not; but both together achieved success. 
The purpose of the working people was the 
assurance of the achieving church. 


3. A GREAT PROMISE 

“Fear not, little flock; for it is your 
Father’s good pleasure to give you the 
kingdom” (Luke 12:32). 

The church always has been a “little 
flock” as compared with the great world. 
It is now. In point of numbers and ap- 
parent power it seems unable to cope with 
the world-situation. 

But it is through such a small and de- 
voted group that God can work for the 
redemption of the world. This has been 
proved repeatedly in the course of history. 

The end of the church’s activity is the 
establishing of God’s Kingdom on earth. 
There is a great achievement to match the 
apparent weakness of the church. 

The good will of God is the chief reliance 
of the church as it undertakes the tasks that 
come with each new year. Many other 
items enter into the year’s program; but the 
promises of God are of supreme importance. 


Preaching on Prison Sunday 


The recognition of Prison Sunday is 
not so general as is the case concerning 
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the other days in the catalogue which 
we are considering; but it has come 
into current usage enough and is so 
worthy of observance that we include it 
here. 

The whole subject of crime and its 
care has grown into the consciousness of 
the church and the study of the preacher 
rapidly within the last few years. The 
Bible gives much space to the subject of 
the prisoner. Christians are coming to 
see that the words “I was in prison, and 
ye came unto me” involve a necessary 
item in the practice of the Christian life. 
Although one seldom hears prisoners 
mentioned in the prayers offered in 
public worship even yet, there is never- 
theless a growing interest in them. 

The difficulty of preaching appro- 
priately on Prison Sunday grows out of 
the fact that the majority of preachers 
have had very little experience in 
prison work and do not therefore have 
any large amount of personal knowledge 
of the world in which persons deprived 
of their liberty for the cause of crime 
think and act. The sermon is in danger 
of being a quite artificial utterance, 
addressed to those who are deeply 
satisfied that they are out of prison by 
one who never has been in and knows 
practically nothing about the subject. 

Therefore it is necessary to take 
every precaution in the effort to avoid 
unreality and sentimentality in preach- 
ing on Prison Sunday. It is necessary 
to keep in mind all the while one is 
preparing the sermon that prisoners are 
human beings and that there were actual 
causes of the crimes for which they are 
suffering penalty. The preacher’s mood 
must involve both severity against evil- 
doing and sympathy for the weakness of 
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a human being that has led him into 
crime. 

Then it must be clear that the 
purpose of punishment is reformation. 
Society does not deprive the prisoner of 
his liberty in order to inflict vengeance 
upon him; the purpose of imprisonment 
is the restoration of the prisoner to him- 
self and to society. This large hope and 
trust in the possibility of the worst man 
to be returned to the service of the 
commonwealth must lie in the back- 
ground of all our thinking as we preach 
on Prison Sunday. 


1. Out oF PRISON 
“Bring my soul out of prison, 
That I may give thanks unto thy name” 
(Ps. 142:7). 

The release of prisoners that is desirable 
is not accomplished by the indulgent 
action of a generous pardoning board. It 
comes from the breaking of the soul’s 
bondage to sin and evil habit. This is the 
gift of God. 

The soul is in prison before the body is 
jailed. The great prison house is sin. It 
shackles the spirit in the bonds of wicked 
habits. 

God can bring the soul out of prison. 
This great reformation is Christian salva- 
tion. When a prisoner takes Christ as his 
Master he prepares the only sure way of 
final release. He thereby escapes not only 
the results of sin but the sin also. 

The act of praise is the true recognition 
of the soul’s release. A singing heart 
helps keep one from doing wrong. We 
ought to thank God most of all for his 
great redemption. 


2. SONGS IN A CELL 
“And about midnight Paul and Silas 
were praying and singing unto God, and 
the prisoners were listening to them” (Acts 
16:25). 
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Suffering inprisonment unjustly, awake 
at midnight, in a wretched cell, Paul and 
Silas had all the conditions tending to make 
them angry and sullen. 

But the consciousness of their integrity 
and their faith in Christ made them sing 
in the prison. A good conscience pitches 
the tune of a midnight song. 

The prisoners heard them. It was a 
thrilling testimony of faith. It must have 
made the prisoners want to know the God 
who could make their comrades in suffering 
sing in the night. 

The faith of Paul and Silas is the only 
power that will keep us out of peril of prison 
and bring us finally into liberty in case we 
suffer unjustly. 


3. THE EMANCIPATOR 


“He hath sent me to proclaim release to 

the captives, 

And recovering of sight to the blind, 

To set at liberty them that are bruised, 

To proclaim the acceptable year of the 

Lord” (Luke 4:18 [Isa. 61:1]). 

Christ is the great Emancipator, not only 
to those who are in actual bondage for 
crime but for all who suffer from and for 
sin. Three classes are described: 

Those imprisoned by sin. This is a 
bondage more terrible than any imposed by 
the state. 

Those bruised by evil. Nothing hurts so 
deeply and so seriously as sin. 

Those blinded by error. Wrongdoing of 
all kinds brings us into darkness; it takes 
away the power to see clearly. 

All these classes may be rescued and 
restored by Christ. They may come into 
the welcome year of the Lord out of the 
unwelcome years of their prison service. 


4. CHRIST IN PRISON 
“T was in prison, and ye came unto me” 
(Matt. 25:36). 
The Christian churches have sadly 
neglected their duty to prisoners in the 
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past. They have paid chaplains to do 
what Jesus said was a common Christian 
duty. This includes not only those who 
are in jail but all who are imprisoned by 
sin. 

The church must “come” to the prisoner. 
He cannot go to it. This may involve the 
doing of an unwelcome duty by certain 
individuals; but it is the command of 
Christ. 

Jesus said that to do this to a prisoner is 
to do it to him. If Christ were where we 
could do something for him we would be 
eager to make any possible sacrifice. When 
we place Christ in the prisoner’s place we 
shall be as eager to visit him. 

Preaching on Thanksgiving Day 

Either on the Sunday preceding 
Thanksgiving Day, or in a service on the 
day itself a sermon on the appropriate 
subject will generally be called for. 
The religious service on Thanksgiving 
Day itself is often in union with other 
churches. In any event the sermon will 
deal with the grounds of gratitude and 
the ways in which it may be expressed 
in individual and community life. 

Fundamental to all preaching of 
Thanksgiving Day is a revaluation of 
the obligation on the part of man to be 
grateful for the good gifts of God. This 
mood is expressed with remarkable 
depth and vividness in the Psalms. 
Thankfulness is revealed there as one 
of the primary factors in religion. We 
tend to accept the gifts of the earth 
with no reference of them to the Giver. 

But gratitude is one of the fine marks 
of a Christian. As it plays a chief part 
in our relations with our kinsmen and 
friends, so it is vital to religion. With- 
out a deep sense of gratitude the religious 
life becomes hard and coarse. It is 
necessary to “count your blessings” and 
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then give thanks to the boundless Source 
of them all. 

Another chief factor in preaching on 
Thanksgiving Day is the consciousness 
of the rich gifts of our nation and a sense 
of the responsibility that rests upon us 
to use them well for the service of God 
and men. It is possible to take stock 
of the wealth of America and then rest 
back in smug satisfaction at it and 
proceed to enjoy it. But the inevitable 
conclusion to be derived from the pos- 
session of gifts is the responsibility for 
their wise use. Just because America is 
so rich and powerful the obligation to 
use her wealth and strength for the 
welfare of all the nations of earth is 
paramount. It is possible to stress this 
fact on Thanksgiving Day to the im- 
mense profit of true patriotism. 

There may be such conditions in the 
community as to warrant the appeal for 
definite institutions or programs for 
the highest good of the commonwealth. 
In that case the sermon may be devoted 
to such a practical discussion. Out of 
such an appeal has come in more than 
one instance new resources for commu- 
nity charity and even the establishment 
of a philanthropy which was first de- 
fined in the Thanksgiving Day sermon. 


1. AN OLD-TIME THANKSGIVING Day 


“Go your way, eat the fat, and drink the 
sweet, and send portions unto him for 
whom nothing is prepared; for this day is 
holy unto our Lord: neither be ye grieved; 
for the joy of the Lord is your strength” 
(Neh. 8:10). 

Thanksgiving Day is a holy day as well 
as a holiday. It is not observed primarily 
as a day of eating and merriment. It is 
also a time when we think through the 
deeper relations of life and take new starts. 


But the home feast is a part of it. To 
eat the fat and drink the sweet is one way 
in which to express our love and thanks to 
God. 
The grace of charity must be exercised 
and portions sent to the needy. The gift 
without the giver is bare; and so it is neces- 
sary to do something more than merely send 
agift. It is a day for personal calls and the 
sharing of life. 

Universal happiness ought to mark the 
day. Not only in families but throughout 
the nation it should be a day of joy. 

The real source of the strength in which 
we rejoice is God. Thanksgiving Day must 
never leave God out. The purpose of the 
day is to bring us nearer one another be- 
cause we have come closer to our heavenly 
Father. 


2. Gop’s GoopNESS TO AMERICA 

“He hath not dealt so with any nation” 
(Ps. 147: 20). 

Discuss first the signs of God’s wonder- 
ful dealing with America. In its natural 
resources; in its great history; in its blend- 
ing of races; in its strategic position among 
the nations of the earth. 

Then point out the opportunity of 
America: in its power to unite the peoples of 
the earth; in the influence of its democracy 
and religion upon the world; in its peculiar 
privilege of leading in the building up of 
God’s Kingdom. 

3. MANIFOLD THANKSGIVING 

“Giving thanks always for all things” 
(Eph. 5:20). 

There is danger that we shall express our 
gratitude only on certain days and for 
certain blessings. Against this limited idea 
of Thanksgiving Day the text indicates two 
enlargements: 

Always.—Thanksgiving must become a 
permanent temper of the spirit. Not only 
on the great days but on all the days we 
are to show our gratitude for God’s gifts. 
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This makes daily life rich and happy. It is 
a constant testimony to our reverence and 
love. 

For everything.—We must not be grateful 
merely for that which we like or want. 
It is also necessary to be grateful for what 
God sends us even if we did not choose it. 
Sometimes there is more cause for gratitude 
in the fact that something was withheld 
than in the granting of our desires. 

4. THANKSGIVING Day DuTIES 

“O give thanks unto Jehovah, call upon 

his name; 

Make known his doings among the 

peoples” (I Chron. 16:8). 

Give thanks.—The most obvious of all 
duties on such a day. We give thanks not 
only by what we say but also by what we 
do. Our words and acts are important; 
our whole temper is still more a proof of 
our gratitude. 

Worship God.—A reverent life is another 
way of showing our thanks to God. When 
we call upon his name we do not simply ask 
God for what we want; we also subject our 
whole life to him. This is an expression of 
gratitude also. 

Bear witness.—The world comes to know 
God by means of the testimony of those 
who have found him. The best way in 
which to demonstrate the reality of God 
and his love is to show the world how God 
is using us in the accomplishment of his 
will on earth. The most valid evidence 
concerning God is furnished by the lives of 
those who are living in such union with 
him that their lives display his purpose and 
power. 

Preaching on Christmas 

The universal observance of Christ- 
mas, the atmosphere of good will that 
pervades every community, the loftiness 
of the theme, and the joy of giving the 
message of the gospel in some new 
accent combine to make preaching on 
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the Sunday preceding Christmas Day 
one of the outstanding privileges of the 
Christian ministry. 

The best general preparation for the 
Christmas sermon lies in vivifying the 
story in imagination until all the wonder- 
ful details of it as they are given in the 
Gospels stand out clearly in their graphic 
beauty. Certainly as one reads again 
the narrative its sincerity and genuine- 
ness must be vivid and commanding. 
No forger would have put his story so 
simply and directly. It is a beautiful 
experience to sit again with the Gospels 
and let the mind play across the swiftly 
moving scenes and the changeful moods 
of the story as it is told from different 
points of view. 

Then it is profitable to renew one’s 
appreciation of the doctrine of the 
incarnation. Remember how Phillips 
Brooks constantly centered his preach- 
ing about this fundamental Christian 
truth. The fact that God entered into 
human life and expressed himself in the 
person and experience of Jesus so 
clearly that all we need to know of the 
Father we can discover in the Christ is 
a mighty fact when once it takes hold 
on us. No preacher can stand in the 
presence of that august truth and not 
feel himself quickened to more profound 
thought and urgent speech by the com- 
pulsion of it, It is a sublime and pre- 
cious fact. To proclaim and explain it 
is a privilege. 

One of the problems in connection 
with preaching at Christmas is the 
cramping of time for the sermon on 
account of the amount of music that is 
generally made a part of the order of 
public worship of that day. The sermon 
will have to be shortened in many cases; 
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but the preacher ought to have adequate 
time for his message. Twenty-five 
minutes at least ought to be available 
for the sermon. If the laws of condensa- 
tion are observed it will be possible to 
preach with satisfactory completeness in 
this space of time. 

Let the Christmas sermon put the 
real message of the day in as fresh forms 
as may be found. It is too great an 
occasion for merely obvious remarks. 
The story of Christmas is so familiar 
and the truth enshrined in it has been 
stated so often that fresh forms are 
difficult to find; but they will come out 
of the preacher’s earnest study and 
thought and the Christmas message will 
have a new ring in it. 


1. Goop NEws AT CHRISTMAS 


“Be not afraid; for behold, I bring you 
good tidings of great joy which shall be to 
all the people: for there is born unto you 
this day in the city of David a Saviour, who 
is Christ the Lord” (Luke 2:10, 11). 

Good news to all the world.—The happiest 
message that ever has been given the world 
is the evangel of Christmas. It tells of 
victory over sin, of hope for every hard and 
bitter day, of power to live an endless life. 
It is for all the world. It never has reached 
the world yet. It is our duty to give it to 
the world. 

A Savior and Lord.—This good news 
gathers about a Person. He is the Savior 
from sin. Through faith in him we attain 
the power to conquer evil. He is a Lord 
and Master, whose service is perfect freedom 
and in whose comradeship we conquer 
every enemy of the soul. 


2. Gop’s Curistmas GIFT 


“But when the fulness of the time came, 
God sent forth his Son, born of a woman, 
born under the law, that he might redeem ~ 
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them that were under the law, that they 
might receive the adoption of sons” (Gal. 
4:4, 5)- 

God takes time to bring his plans into 
fulfilment. The great gift was not given 
until God knew that the right time had 
come. His patience is boundless. 

Christ came into our human experience 
in order that he might show us how the 
children of God are to live. His God is 
ours. He reveals us to ourselves. His life 
sets forth our normal life. 

Redemption is the issue of the Christmas 
gift of God. There is something done for 
us that makes us able to conquer sin and 
death. 


3. THe Curistmas PEACE SONG 

“Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace among men in whom he is well 
pleased” (Luke 2:14). 

The world is the place in which the glory 
of God is to be revealed and realized. God’s 
glory is in his love and purpose. In so far as 
we realize the love and the purpose of God 
we are bringing honor to him and making 
the great Christmas song real. 

The world is the place in which peace is 
to be realized. But this will not come by 
acts of legislatures. Peace comes only to 
and through those who enjoy the good 
pleasure of God. It is when men and 


women meet the expectations of the divine 
good will that peace may be assured among 
the warring nations. Therefore the best 
way to bring peace on earth is to unite all 
men in a league of love and service which 
will merit the divine approval. 


4. Our CuristMAs TRIBUTE 
‘And they came into the house and saw 
the young child with Mary his mother; and 
they fell down and worshipped him; and 
opening their treasures they offered unto 
him gifts, gold and frankincense and myrrh” 
(Matt. 1:11). 


We bring our worship and tribute to the 
Mother and Child on every Christmas Day. 
What is it to be today ? ; 

Gold.—That is the gift for a king. 
Christ is the true King of all loyal Christians. 
He has the right to reign over us. His will 
is our royallaw. 

Frankincense.—It is the gift for worship. 
It stands for the reverent adoration which 
we render to Christ on this Christmas Day. 
It is his due. He is worthy of all that our 
hearts can render of love and loyalty. 

Myrrh.—It was used for the burial of 
the body. It represents the divine sacrifice 
of our Lord. We bring him our Christmas 
gratitude for his sacrificial life and death. 
By it we are shown the will of God and saved 
from our sins. 


Norte.—In following articles the remainder of the special occasions will be taken up, 
and also the program of a year’s preaching on a great subject will be given. 


A NEGLECTED PHASE OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


ROY E. DICKERSON 
General Secretary, Young Men’s Christian Association 
Tucson, Arizona 


For the purposes of this paper it may 
be said that there are at least two stages 
in the development of the religious life 
of the individual. The dividing line 
between the two is not susceptible of 
exact location in point of time because 
of the many variations displayed by 
different persons but that which con- 
stitutes the demarcation lends itself to 
a nicer treatment. 

The first stage is characterized by 
simple credulity accentuated by the 
gregarious instincts. In the early years 
of life conduct is unreflective and is 
governed by the habits, customs, and 
commands of those to whom the child 
naturally looks for guidance. He be- 
lieves because he is told, and acts in 
certain ways because he thereby escapes 
the pains and earns the pleasures which 
those in authority over him, and others, 
have at their command. Among these 
are the many forms of adult approval 
or disapproval ranging from scorn and 
ridicule to unstinted praise. The desire 
to avoid such varying forms of dis- 
approval and to win the good will of 
others constitutes a most powerful mo- 
tivation probably, in the last analysis, 
not even outweighed by considerations 
of physical pain or pleasure. 

To the child being “good” means so 
acting as to secure the sanction of his 
superiors. ‘Right doing” is merely a 
matter of careful imitation of the ways 


they act, so far as their attitude indicates 
that they consider such conduct appro- 
priate for the child, or of conformity to 
other standards set up for him. With 
children there is no distinction between 
“good” and “right”; there is no 
abiding effort to evaluate conduct; their 
actions are “right” because they con- 
form to standards prescribed by word 
and example and “good” because they 
are thus “right”; any doubts or mis- 
givings about their moral quality which 
might arise are fleeting and admit of 
but one decisive test—sanction or dis- 
approval; if sanctioned, it must be 
good—if disapproved, it must be bad. 

The same process is at work in the 
realm of religion as well as in that of 
mere morals. The child’s concept of 
God and of man’s relation to him is 
conditioned by the attitude of his 
recognized tutors in such matters. He - 
thinks and does as they instruct him, 
expressly or by implication, confident in 
his belief in their wisdom and satisfied 
to please them. It follows that God is 
good, is wise, is powerful, rewards good 
and punishes bad conduct, simply be- 
cause others say so. Even admitting 
that children form unaided some more 
or less accurate concepts of God we 
still face the fact that the conceptions 
handed down to them are of far-reaching 
if not determining influence. So prayer, 
church attendance, giving, and other 
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forms of religious observances are prac- 
ticed, if at all, largely to merit the 


favor of adults with, possibly, an oc- . 


casional hazy idea of winning God’s 
approval as manifested very concretely 
in desired gifts. 

The first stage of religious develop- 
ment has been viewed somewhat at 
length in order that the elements of 
credulity and of unquestioned con- 
formity with sanctioned standards of 
thought and conduct might stand out 
clearly. It constitutes so important a 
part of the religious life of an individual 
that the subsequent development is 
almost dependent upon the content of 
this first stage and upon the manner of 
transition to the second. 

We come now to the second stage. 
It is characterized by the gradual blos- 
soming of the reasoning faculties and the 
rise of independence and self-assertion. 
The child ceases to accept proposi- 
tions upon a mere ipse dixit; the reign 
of credulity passes and in its place 
appears an insistent demand to test and 
prove for himself; reason assumes 
control and asserts itself insistently; 
things are no longer thought of as 
necessarily true because proclaimed by 
authority; they must attest themselves 
by inherent, intrinsic worth. 

Not even religious truth escapes this 
attitude. In fact, it is probably more 
exposed to such treatment than other 
truths. In other realms truth may be 
a matter of exact demonstration and 
the very unanimity of mankind with 
respect thereto dispenses with the need 
of further inquiry or of re-examination. 
Two and two make four, and two atoms 
of hydrogen united with one of oxygen 
form water beyond peradventure of a 
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doubt. But in matters of religion there 
is no such accord in opinion and sus- 
ceptibility of exact proof. On the con- 
trary, a bewildering difference of thought 
is disclosed upon slight inquiry even 
among those professing to base their 
views upon the same data. The most 
careful students of the Bible are found 
committed to various systems of doctrine 
drawn from its pages, and the Christian 
world is rent with dissension and with 
divergence of belief almost incredible 
and often most disquieting. 

Such are the facts with which we 
must deal. We must not blink them 
nor should we hope or wish that the 
process of religious growth could be 
otherwise. It would be unfortunate, 
indeed, if youth did not need to achieve 
through some such process a faith 
which, just because he has so arrived 
at it, is his own and not another’s and 
which has within it elements of growth 
because it has grown out of an inner 
demand to value and revalue rather 
than a willingness to take upon another’s 
dictum. 

But this very method, productive as 
it is of beneficent results, is also the 
source of many an individual tragedy 
which might be averted by careful 
religious education. The difficulty arises 
by reason of a failure to adapt our 
curriculum to the needs of the child as 
indicated by this analysis. In the 
earlier years we quite properly inculcate 
many fundamental ideas without deal- 
ing with the facts upon which they rest, 
but with supreme thoughtlessness or 
indifference we neglect later to supply 
the child with these facts or to help him 
interpret them. Whereupon, as time 
passes, the boy or girl in quest of truth 
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may be besieged with doubts which so 
far move him as to lead to the rejection 
of all religious truth because of inability 
to understand some particular aspect. 
Such faulty educational methods may 
well constitute one of the causes of the 
doubts disclosed by Starbuck and Coe 
in their studies of the psychology of 
religion and the prime reason for the 
wrecked religious life of many of the 
adolescent doubters. 

In one particular along this line we 
have been especially negligent, namely, 
the general failure of our religious 
educational systems to submit the 
evidences of the existence of God and 
the facts from which his nature may be 
inferred. From the very first we im- 
press upon children that God is. That 
postulate is assumed in all our religious 
teaching as are the conclusions that he 
is good and loving. These conceptions 
are fundamental. If God is not or if 
he is not good our religon would totter 
and fall. These are basic ideas in 
Christianity. Yet they are quite gener- 
ally assumed without analysis of the 
basis for such assumption. As a result 
many a youth is thrown into great un- 
rest and distress or even completely 
lost in the maze of atheism for lack of 
such an analysis when faced with the 
difficulties of the problem of evil and 
the theory of evolution or similar 
matters. The mistake on our part may 
be due to the fact that these premises 
are so firmly ingrained in our thinking 
that we have ceased to think of how 
they came to be and that we forget that 
youth must examine and decide for 
itself. Moreover, we may overlook the 
possibility that difficulties may present 
themselves to the younger generation 
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which never crossed our path. There 
may never have been any hesitancy on 
our part in accepting such premises, but 
that does not mean that another may 
not have to fight his way against 
doubts, uncertainties, and misgivings of 
a nature far different from any we have 
known, to a realization of such, to us, 
axiomatic and obvious truths. 

How much such failure has cost in 
terms of irreligious lives cannot be 
estimated, but that much of the loss has 
been unnecessary is certain as is the 
fact that future losses are largely pre- 
ventable by the simple expedient of a 
new course in our curriculum. This 
statement is not made without being 
aware that Paley and the Bridge- 
water Treatises are obsolete and that, 
in certain quarters at least, the spirit 
which prompted their preparation is also 
considered out of date if not altogether 
unsound or dangerous. Those who are 
mystics in nature readily incline to such 
a position. To them the inquiry is use- 
less and unnecessary, their religious life 
being so largely a matter of feeling that 
things of the mind do not appeal or. 
seem worthy of serious consideration. 
But there are many persons to whom 
faith is “a reasonable inference from 
facts” and who, therefore, either reach 
their religious convictions altogether by 
way of the intellect or buttress their 
experiences with facts. In any event an 
inquiry of the type under consideration, 
conducted along more comprehensive 
lines and with a much more modern 
viewpoint than that manifested in the dis- 
credited treatises, should be of great value 
even though smacking somewhat of them. 

Such a course must approach the 
subject desiring to examine the data at 
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our command which justifies the inherent 
tendency of man to believe in God. It 
will present enough of the simpler facts 
to illustrate the process of reasoning by 
which we have become Christian theists. 
It must be careful, however, not to 
create a situation in which belief is 
made to depend upon the truth or 
falsity of any one or more supposed 
scientific truths. It must recognize that 
the last word cannot be said. It must 
make plain that there are facts which 
do not seem in harmony with our 
conclusions and that the method of the 
inquiry is that of the courtroom, where 
the conflicting evidence is weighed and 
a conclusion reached upon a preponder- 
ance—a preponderance which excludes a 
reasonable doubt but does not explain 
away all evidence to the contrary. 
Without attempting to outline such 
a course it would seem that it must 
proceed along the line of a presentation 
of some of the evidences throughout the 
universe of order and design, together 
with the main facts from which we de- 
duce moral qualities in God, assuming 
throughout that order and design are 
indubitable proof of plan and purpose 
which, in turn, are the necessary and 
incontrovertible evidences of a Person- 
ality who plans and purposes—a Being 
whom we call God. Of such evidence 
there is no lack. Astronomy, biology, 
chemistry, and other sciences furnish 
abundant illustrations which are fas- 
cinating and interesting beyond words. 
Nor are they more than suggestive of the 
sources of evidential material. History 
and sociology together with modern 
psychology each may contribute its testi- 
mony and other fields of human knowl- 
edge may be made to yield a rich harvest. 
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More specifically—and only by way of 
partial illustration— there is a wealth of 
material in a brief survey of the stellar 
universe emphasizing the uniformity of 
law found at work therein and the real 
unity thereof. Late researches in the 
nature of matter with all the fascinating 
data concerning the electron, the ether, 
and the atom are wonderfully suggestive 
of a simplicity and unity throughout 
nature which is most persuasive. The 
marvels of life, beginning with the 
methodical process of division by which ~ 
the cells multiply and their remarkable 
co-ordination in highly organized organ- 
isms and ending with the evidences for 
the existence of personality independent 
of the body, are not only full of real 
interest but of convincing power. 

On the borderline are the facts arrayed 
by Fabre, the great French naturalist, 
in his numerous essays on instinct in the 
insect world and especially in his book 
Bramble Bees and Others, where he says, 
speaking of instinct, ‘‘What then is the 
reason of these thousand industries? In 
the light of facts, I can see but one; 
imagination governing matter. At the 
beginning there is an object, a plan in view 
of which the animal acts unconsciously.” 

Equally stimulating and full of pos- 
sibilities are Henderson’s The Fitness of 
the Environment, with its mass of data 
indicating an apparent purposeful adap- 
tation of this earth to life, and Wallace’s 
The World of Life, with its rich collection 
of facts which to him, at least, are sug- 
gestive of a divine goodness not only in 
provision for the satisfaction of man’s 
physical needs but also for those of his 
aesthetic nature. Valuable and inter- 
esting data may be drawn from those 
studies of the history of religion which 
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have disclosed a universal tendency to 
seek God. History itself may be shown 
to yield evidence for the shaping and 
directing presence of God in the great 
onward rush of events and the qualities 
of the human spirit afford insight into 
the moral nature of the Creator. 

These are but suggestive of the range 
of inquiry. He who pursues it should 
emerge with a conviction of God’s 
existence, his immanence, and his good- 
ness which is not easily shaken. The 
faith which grows from such a study 
knows whereof it believes. It has not 


been acquired like an inheritance and 
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therefore has the intimacy, the warmth, 
and the permanency of things won for 
one’s self. 

That this method of study is both 
practical and effective with the older 
boy at least, the author is prepared to 
affirm, four years of actual experience 
having demonstrated it to his satisfac- 
tion. It now remains for some careful 
thinker and educator to present to the 
religious educational world a workable 
course of instruction. It is needed, 
badly needed, and will bridge a real gap 
long neglected in our system of religious 
education. 
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THE RELIGION OF A LAYMAN 


A STUDY OF THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 


CHARLES R. BROWN, D.D., LL.D. 
Dean of the Yale School of Religion, New Haven, Connecticut 


IV. THE PRIMACY OF THE MORAL VALUES 


The wise man puts first things first, 
and then all the other things in their 
proper order. He does not get the cart 
before the horse. He does not look for 
a crop of apples until he has planted his 
trees with their roots in the ground. He 
does not expect results in advance of a 
sufficing cause. In every case he gives 
his first attention to that which is pri- 
mary and fundamental, knowing that 
this is the shortest road to that final 
achievement which he has in mind. 

Here in the passage for our study the 
Master was showing his disciples how to 
map out their lives. The first question 
he raised was, Where are the real values 
in life? He insisted that they were 
within. Many of the people of his day 


did not think so. They maintained that © 


the real values were in barns and in 
banks and in stores where we find an 
abundance of things. 

One man of whom the Master spoke 
was straining every nerve and sweating 
at every pore in his effort to build big 
barns and fill them with things. When 
he had his barns filled with things, when 
he had enough laid up to last him for a 
hundred years, he said to himself, ‘Soul, 
take thine ease. Eat, drink and be 
merry.” He was talking to his stomach 
under the impression that he was ad- 
dressing his soul. The soul does not 
live upon things which are stored up in 
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barns. It lives by all the great words 
which proceed out of the mouth of God. 

The Master told the man that he was 
a fool, inasmuch as a man’s life does not — 
consist in the abundance of the things he 
has. And then he said to his disciples, 
“Lay not up for yourselves treasures 
upon earth where moth and rust corrupt 
and where thieves break through and 
steal. Lay up for yourselves treasures 
in Heaven, for where your treasure is 
there will your heart be.” 

Treasures in Heaven! He was not 
thinking about the hereafter; he was 
not speaking about some celestial abode 
into which men might enter when they 
died. He was speaking to a group of 
young men; he expected them to live 
for a long time, and he was telling them 
what to do then and there. Lay up for 
yourselves those character values, those 
qualities of mind and heart, which make 
a man rich, gloriously and permanently 
rich, at any time, anywhere. 

“How much is that man worth?” we 
often ask in blunt fashion. As a rule 
we are not thinking of the worth of the 
man—we are merely asking about the 
value of the things he happens to own. 
This can be readily ascertained from 
Bradstreet or from the assessor’s books, 
or from the man’s return as to his income 
tax. The worth of the man is another 
question altogether; it turns upon the 


man’s qualities of mind and heart, upon 
the amount of good he has done and the 
sort of character he has developed in 
the process. He may in addition to the 
things he possesses be worth a great deal 
or, on the other hand, he may with all 
his things not be worth enough to pay 
for the powder and shot it would take to 
blow him up. In every case the worth of 
the man is a question of personality. 

“How much did he leave?” one man 
asked another when they were speaking 
of the death of a well-known citizen. 
“He left all he had,” was the reply. If 
that were true, then the man’s life was a 
tragedy. We have only a life estate in 
these things at best—our tenure is in- 
secure. If a man leaves all he has, he 
arrives in the other world poor indeed. 
One thing is secure, one thing a man is 
never compelled nor allowed to leave 
behind, and that is himself. He takes 
his own qualities of mind and heart with 
him wherever he goes. That very fact 
becomes at once his highest reward or 
his sorest penalty. It is heaven or hell 
for him to be compelled to spend an 
eternity with the sort of men he has 
become. ‘‘Therefore,” Jesus said, “lay 
up treasures for yourself in that realm of 
moral accumulation where neither moth 
nor rust corrupt, where neither thieves 
nor death can rob you.” ; 

He saw the people of his day all fussy 
and busy over two questions: ‘What 
shall we eat?” ‘“‘Wherewithal shall we 
be clothed ?”” The Master cut short all 
that concern with his terse statement: 
“The life is more than meat; the body 
is more than raiment.” 

Put first things first! What shall I 
eat? It is a necessary question, but it 
is secondary. The first question to be 
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answered is, Am I worth feeding? Is it 
important that I should be kept alive ? 
Does the world really need another man 
of my type? Can it afford to use good 
food to keep me going? This question 
must take precedence, because the qual- 
ity of a life is more important than the 
question of securing meat to feed that 
life. 

Wherewithal shall I be clothed? If I 
am going into society I must put on 
something. But that question also is 
secondary. Is it important that I 
should go? Will society be any wiser, 
any better, any happier, because I am 
there? The quality of the inner life is 
of more importance than the question of 
raiment. Therefore, in your whole 
quest of values, put first things first; 
seek first that which is fundamental. 

And life has a way of asserting its 
mastery over things. It takes up mate- 
rial of all sorts and makes out of it what 
it will. Here is a cow and sheep and a 
flock of geese feeding together in the 
same pasture. They are eating the same 
green grass. And there before your eyes 
the grass is becoming hair on the back of 
the cow, wool on the backs of the sheep, 
and feathers on the backs of the geese. 
Life has its way. The life is more than 
meat; it compels the material it uses to 
minister to its own particular line of 
advance. 

Jacob Riis goes down to the lower 
East Side of New York City, where there 
is dirt and vice and crime. He does not 
become dirty or vicious or criminal by 
his contact with those wretched facts. 
He becomes all the finer year by year as 
he battles with those conditions. Jane 
Addams goes over to Halsted Street, 
Chicago, where there are thieves and 
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thugs and harlots, and she lives there. 
She does not sacrifice one jot of her own 
honor and purity in that sorry situation. 
Her own womanhood shines out the more 
resplendent by virtue of the heroic serv- 
ice she is rendering. Life when it is 
aided and replenished from above has its 
way. Therefore, lay up treasure in that 
finer quality of life which is supreme. 

The hour is coming swiftly when it 
will be seen that all any man is worth is 
to be found in the good he has done and 
in the character he has won. No matter 
what Bradstreet says! No matter though 
the Chamber of Commerce may adjourn 
on the day of his funeral, and all the 
flags of the city may be at half-mast! 
All that the man is worth is to be found 
in his personal qualities of mind and 
heart. All the rest are mere things from 
which he is now separated forever. 
“What I kept I lost,” a rich man said, as 
he stood before the Great White Throne, 
“What I gave away I have now.” As 
a matter of fact, all that a man is worth 
at any time is to be found in those char- 
acter values which the Master said 
were supreme. Therefore, lay up your 
treasures in that bank. ~ 

In the next place, the Master asked, 
How are these values to be gained? By 
singleness of aim! No man can serve 
two masters without getting things 
mixed. He will either love the one and 
hate the other, or he will hold to the one 
and despise the other. You cannot 
serve God and Mammon. You cannot 
make it the supreme business of your 
life to get money by hook or by crook 
and make it the supreme business of your 
life at the same time to serve God. The 
man who deifies money until it stands 
before him saying,“‘I am the lord that 


brought thee up—have no other god but 
me,” cannot at the same time serve the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
There must be one supreme aim and 
purpose which brings all the minor 
interests of the man’s life into subjection 
to that intent, thus giving that life unity 
and direction. 

The light of the body is the eye; it is 
through this door that all our impres- 
sions of the visible world reach the inner 
consciousness. Therefore, if thine eye 
be single, thy whole body shall be full of 
light. You will see things as they are, 
in their right proportions, and in their 
true perspective. 

It is possible to push one eye badly 
out of place so that you see double. The 
muscles which control the eyes may be 
disordered, so that they no longer pro- 
duce a single, definite image of what you 
see. A man came out of his club one 
night where he had been dined and 
wined—particularly wined—and a friend 
was assisting him down the steps. ‘“You 
will get into the first one of the two cabs 
which you see standing there,” the friend 
said to him; ‘the second one is not 
there.” In like manner, the moral 
vision may be deranged until a man’s 
moral perceptions are no longer clear- 
cut. He sees double, his impression of 
the finer values is all blurred and con- 
fused. Let your eye be single, simple, 
straightforward, that your whole inner 
life may be full of light. 

It is just as William DeWitt Hyde put 
it to the students at Bowdoin. 


Live in the active rather than the passive 
voice, intent upon what you can do rather 
than upon what may happen to you. Live 
in the indicative mood, not the subjunctive, 
concerned with facts as they are rather than 


as they might be. Live in the present tense, 
concentrating upon the duty at hand, with- 
out regrets for the past or worry about the 
future. Live in the first person, criticising 
yourself rather than condemning others. 
Live in the singular number, caring more 
for the approval of your own conscience than 
for popularity with the many. And inas- 
much as we must have some verb to conju- 
gate we cannot do better than to take the 
one we all used both in Latin and in Eng- 
lish, amo, “I love.” I live in the spirit of 
an intelligent good will that all the activities 
of my life may be brought into a unity of 
purpose. 

The real quality of a man’s life is not 
always indicated by his present achieve- 
ments. It is not so much what you have 
done, it is what you want to do and 
mean to do that tells the story. It is 
not what you are at this moment, it is 
what you want to be and by God’s grace 
intend to be that marks you up or down 
on the books the angels keep. It is the 
upward, outward, Godward reach of a 
man’s aspiration and resolve that gives 
him character. Therefore, Jesus urged 
upon his followers that simplicity and 
definiteness of moral purpose which 
would bring all their actions into har- 
mony with the will of God. 

When a half-dozen carrier pigeons are 
suddenly released, they may fly into the 
air and circle about in uncertain fashion 
foratime. They have been under cover, 
they have lost their bearings. Pres- 
ently the homing instinct makes it 
clear to one of them which way the goal 
lies and they are off, straight as a die, to 
the place where they would be. When 
a man is lost in the woods and does not 
know in what direction the stream lies, 
on the banks of which he has pitched his 
tent, the best thing he can do is to climb 
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the highest tree in sight. From that 
point of vantage he can look out and get 
his bearings. Then when he comes 
down to solid earth every step will be in 
the right direction, bringing him nearer 
to his camp. And the office of religious 
faith is to lift a man’s soul above the 
immediate surroundings, which may 
hinder his outlook upon life and enable 
him to see where the true values are to 
be found. Then by this uplift which 
comes through prayer and worship he 
begins to put one foot before the other 
in his daily round with some definite 
moral purpose. Let your eye be single, 
simple, sincere, that your inner life may 
be full of light. 

In the third place, the Master insisted 
that this quest should be carried on with- 
out worry. “Be not anxious,” he said, 
“for your life, what ye shall eat, or what 
ye shall drink, or what ye shall put on!” 
How timely his word was—it might have 
been spoken yesterday. There are un- 
fortunate people to whom the barest 
means of subsistence become an occasion 
for daily, hourly worry. Our hearts go 
out to them in sympathy. The Master 
was not thinking of them. He saw about 
him, as we see today, many people who 
are not objects of charity, but they are 
worried within an inch of their lives over 
those questions of food and raiment. 

What shall we eat? How much of 
it? How costly shall it be? How 
much shall we spend on the dining-room 
where it is served and on the kitchen 
where it is prepared? How many serv- 
ants shall we keep to minister to our 
wants? How expensive shall we make 
the linen, the china, the silver, and the 
cut glass we use in getting our food down 
our throats? This question of eating 
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and of getting the bills paid is a tremen- 
dous question for many people. Yet 
eating is a simple matter; John Muir 
would take a bag of bread, a piece of 
bacon, and a handful of tea and go off 
into the Sierra Nevada Mountains for a 
month, and he lived in health and 
strength to a ripe old age. We have 
made eating unnecessarily difficult with 
all our elaborate dishes which are a peril 
alike to purse and to digestion. 

And that other question, What shall 
we puton? And what is still more vital, 
How will it look when we get it on? 
How numerous and how costly shall our 
garments be? What shall be the style 
and make of them? How much of 
ornament in the way of jewels, feathers, 
ribbons, furs, and the like shall we wrap 
around these bodies of ours? And what 
shall we put on in the way of houses, 
furniture, bric-A-brac, and all the other 
trappings of ordinary life? How costly 
shall the whole outer shell of life be 
made? We must wear something for 
comfort and for decency, but display has 
become the ruling idea rather than com- 
fort, and the costly, irritating habit of 
display in the matter of dress has filled 
the heart of millions of people with fret 
and fuss in flat defiance of the Master’s 
word and of their own better impulses. 

Then to make his teaching vivid, he 
introduces one of those striking para- 
doxes which are so common in the 
Gospels. 


Consider the ravens, they neither sow 
norreap. They have neither storehouse nor 
barn, yet God feeds them. How much 
better are ye than the birds! Consider the 
lilies, how they grow! They toil not, neither 
do they spin, yet I say unto you Solo- 
mon in all his glory was never so well dressed 
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as one of these wild flowers. If then God so 
clothes the grass which today is in the field 
and tomorrow is cast into the oven for fuel, 
how much more will He clothe you! O, ye 
of little faith, be not anxious saying, What 
shall we eat or wherewithal shall we be 
clothed. After these things do the nations of 
the world seek, and your Heavenly Father 
knows that ye have need of all these things. 


Now what shall we make of all that ? 
Sweet and beautiful ideals they seem to 
many a practical, hard-headed person, 
but utterly futile! When I was reading 
that lesson once I noticed a real estate 
man and a grocer sitting in adjoining 
pews. When I came to that verse the 
real estate man looked over at the grocer 
as much as to say, “‘ Imagine being a lily 
in the real estate business!” The other 
man nodded back as much as to say, “Or 
aravenina grocery!” And so those two 
men threw the whole passage out into the 
aisle as being a piece of sentimentality 
uttered by an oriental dreamer, but 
entirely unsuited to the needs of prac- 
tical men. It might have done in Pales- 
tine two thousand years ago, they 
intimated, but it would not work here in 
the United States of America today. 
Thus men take the letter of Scripture 
which killeth and miss the spirit of it 
which maketh alive. 

The ravens do not sow nor reap. 
They were not made to sow and reap— 
they do the things they were made to 
do. They are true to the law of their 
being. They function according to their 
own natures. They fly to and fro, keen of 
eye and swift of wing, seeking their meat 
from God, and in the great natural order 
which enfolds them they are fed. They 
live out their ravenhood without fret or 


fuss. 
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The lilies do not toil nor spin—they 
were not made to toiland spin. They do 
the things they were made todo. They 
function according to their natures. 
They are true to the law of their being. 
They live out their lilyhood. They 
reach down and claim all that the soil has 


for them; they look up steadfastly to 


receive the sun and rain and dew, and so 
they are clothed with beauty. 

Do that! You were not made to be 
ravens, neither sowing nor reaping; you 
were not made to be lilies, neither toiling 
nor spinning. Do the things you were 
made to do. Live out your manhood 
and your womanhood. Be true to the 
law of your being. Function according to 
your natures. Strive for self-realization 
along the line of the Divine Purpose 
for you. Whatsoever your hands and 
your minds find to do, do it well. Labor 
six days wisely and usefully, doing all 
your work—it is the command of God. 
Rest and aspire one day in seven. That 
also is the command of God. And you 
may rest assured that when the men and 
women of any community are thus bring- 
ing their lives into harmony with the 
will of God for them, in the great abiding 
order which enfolds them, they too will 
be fed and clothed. 

Here is the principle: “Seek first the 
Kingdom of God” and all these things 
will be added. The question of food and 
raiment is no empty idle question, the 
Heavenly Father knows that we have 
need of all these things for comfort, for 
growth, for happiness. But he would 
have all these questions in the right 
order. Put first things first. Seek first 
the sway and rule of the Divine Spirit in 
all your interests and affairs. And 
wherever that quality of life is attained 
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we may be sure that in their proper 
order all things needed for life and growth 
will be added. 

But here as everywhere the effort 
must be a social effort. No man can do 
it all by himself and enter into the full 
realization of the promise. Seek first 
the Kingdom of God, the sway and rule 
of the Divine Spirit in your own heart. 
Seek it at all those points where your life 
impinges upon the lives of your fellows. 
Seek it if you are an employer in your 
treatment of those other lives which are 
bound up with your own in that enter- 
prise which enables you to eat and drink. 
Ask yourself point by point what the 
sway and rule of the Divine Spirit would 
mean in wages and hours, in conditions 
of employment, and in the distribution 
of values. Ask yourself, if you are an 
employee, what the sway and rule of the 
Divine Spirit would require of you in the 
use of time, material, and machinery, 
which belong to the man whose adminis- 
trative and organizing ability brought 
into existence that business which offers 
you a decent chance to earn your bread. 
Seek the sway and rule of the Divine 
Spirit in the particular place you hold 
in the organized life of the community. 
In these common, everyday interests say, 
“Thy Kingdom come! Thy Will be 
done here as it is done in Heaven!” And 
as surely as God lives when any com- 
munity of men and women are thus 
minded and are thus striving, all things 
needed for life and growth will be 
added. 

There was a man once who was a 
general in the British army. His name 
was Charles George Gordon. He had 
an illustrious career in South Africa, in 
China, and in Egypt where he finally laid 
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down his life in the discharge of his duty. 
He was not worldly wise. He took 
great risks and sometimes did things 
which men esteemed fanatical. He was 
a religious mystic, and he moved about 
with his head among the stars even when 
the rest of his body was in the garb of a 
soldier. 

When he was in command of the gar- 
rison at Gravesend below London, he 
became interested in the ragged little 
urchins of the town. He opened a night 
school for them. He secured the use of 
some vacant lots where they could play 
cricket and have their own football 
field. On Sunday he taught them to 
fear God and honor the Queen and love 
their country. He did so much for them 
that he won their everlasting gratitude. 
One morning, when the guard was 
changed, the soldiers noticed that some 
urchin had written in chalk on the outer 
wall of the fort these words, ‘God bless 
the Kurnel.” ‘The boy spelled it as I 
have indicated, but the soldiers knew 
what the boy meant, and God knew. 
He blessed the Kurnel. 

After Gordon had rendered his notable 
service the British government sent to 
Khartoum and took his body and 
carried it back to London to bury it in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. When you go 
there to look at the inscription on his 
tomb, this is what you find, ‘A man who 
at all times and everywhere gave his 
strength to the weak, his sympathy to 
the suffering, his substance to the poor, 
and his heart to God.” He deserved his 


epitaph. He deserved his tomb in St. 
Paul’s. He was a man who sought first 
the Kingdom of God, and he was loved 
throughout the English-speaking world 
and beyond. 
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Here is the ground of our assurance! 
Seek first the Kingdom of God—it is 
your Father’s good pleasure to give you 
the Kingdom. He finds his supreme joy 
in establishing the sway and rule of his 
spirit in your own inner life and in the 
relationships you sustain to those about 
you. He finds his supreme joy in aiding 
you in the realization of your highest, 
dearest hopes. This guarantees suc- 
cess. When any man is faced wrong, he 
has the whole moral order and the will 
of his Maker against him. When he is 
faced right, he has the wind and the tide 
with him. He has the moral order and 
the power of God steadily backing him 
up in his supreme endeavor. Put first 
things first. Make the moral values 
supreme in your rating. Seek first the 
Kingdom, for it is your Father’s good 
pleasure to give you the mastery of all 
those forces and materials needed for 
your permanent good. 

We have fallen upon times when the 
realities of war have made the laymen of 
the world impatient touching all the frills 
of religion. They do not care a straw 
whether a man says tweedle-dee or 
tweedle-dum when he points out the 
intricacies of his theological belief. They 
do not care whether a great deal of water 
was used or only a little when the man 
was baptized. They remember that it was 
John the Baptist himself who said, “I 
indeed baptize you with water” —it was 
all he could do—One cometh after me 
mightier than I whose shoes I am not 
worthy to unloose; He shall baptize you 
with the Holy Spirit.” And when a 
man has been baptized with the spirit of 
justice and mercy, with the spirit of 
upright living and of unselfish service, 

water baptism is of slight importance 
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And if he has not been thus baptized with 
the Divine Spirit, no amount of water 
will save him. 

The laymen of our day care very 
little for those petty, sectarian squabbles 
which have held Christian people apart. 
They are saying as was said of old, “One 
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is our Master, even Christ, and all we 
are brethren.” And in that high mood 
of fraternal feeling they stand ready to 
take hold together to build that kingdom 
of righteousness and peace and joy in 
which all good men whatever their 
church affiliation alike believe. 


REACTIONS OF WELFARE WORK ON 
RELIGIOUS WORK 


ANGUS STEWART WOODBURNE, PH.D. 
American Red Cross, Camp Dodge, Iowa 


Christian ethics is the gospel finding expression in human service.. The writer of 
this article has had plenty of opportunity for observation. As a missionary in India, 


as a pastor in America, and as a Red Cross worker during the war period, he has gathered 
facts which make his opinions weighty. There is no denying that just now the appeal 
of welfare work is strong to those men who, coming back from war, find the churches less 
eager to employ them as pastors than are great societies to employ them in relief work. 
Their going is a loss to the church, but a gain to the morale of welfare work at large. 
It is to be hoped that the churches will be able to assimilate the new spirit and methods. 


Since the beginning of the present 
century, there are accumulating a body 
of experiences, having their genesis in 
social problems and their motive in com- 
munity welfare, the weight of whose 
activities has been bearing increasingly 
on the church. The implication is not 
that such a movement did not begin 
until the dawn of the twentieth century, 
but it has been much more powerful dur- 
ing these years than heretofore. 
Especially has the movement accu- 
mulated impetus since and because of 
the Great War. This may be explained 
by the fact that there were such large 
numbers of religious leaders, including 
ministers, priests, and rabbis, engaged 
in war work. Some of them served in 
the fighting forces, sharing on a pre- 
cisely equal footing with men of all sorts 
in the tribulations and jollifications of 
soldier life. This intimate contact with 
all sorts of men, with all the veneer 
which frequently characterizes a lay- 
man’s contact with the clergy removed, 
could not fail to exert a broadening 


Dr. Woodburne is now on his way to India. 
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influence. Thousands of other min- 
isters of religion were engaged in army 
service as chaplains, and the army chap- 
lain during the war learned to know men 
as they are, as he never had when engaged 
in the service of the church. Large 
numbers of others served in the capacity 
of social workers in the employ of the 
various welfare organizations, the Red 
Cross, the Young Men’s Christain Asso- 
ciation, the Knights of Columbus, the 
Jewish Welfare Board, the Salvation 
Army, or the War Camp Community Serv- 
ice. These organizations also brought 
their personnel in contact with the real 
needs and actual problems of men under 
the most trying circumstances. This is 
true of all of them, profoundly so of 
those not designedly religious, as the Red 
Cross and the War Camp Community 
Service. 

It was inevitable that the return of 
this large body of welfare workers to 
their former tasks should be accom- 
panied by a revival of human interests 
in the sphere of organized religion. It 
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has been the opportunity of the writer 
to come into touch with a large number 
of men who have served in some phase 
of war work, and all of them have given 
expression to a similar conviction. That 
conviction is the impossibility of return- 
ing to the church to carry on a program 
in no wise different, by methods not dis- 
similar from the program and methods 
of pre-war days. In some cases the 
reaction has been so violent that men 
have decided that they can continue no 
longer in the work of the ministry. 
Others are assuming a more moderate 
attitude, yet insist that the church must 
assume a larger social outlook than in 
the past, or else they must break with her. 

This shifting attitude of the religious 
worker who has been engaged in welfare 
work is due in large measure to his new 
or revived appreciation of human inter- 
ests. In the service of the soldier, the 
chaplain or welfare worker had the con- 
sciousness that he was dealing with men 
in the reality and extremity of their 
needs, doing for them precisely those 
things that they needed to have done 
for them. He could not avoid contrast- 
ing this with some of his church experi- 
ences of the past when he felt that his 
time and strength were being spent in 
doing things for folks which either they 
did not need at all or else could have 
done for themselves equally well. Too 
often in the past he had been primarily 
a servant of the church and secondarily a 
minister to the people of the community. 
Henceforth he aspires to ead the church 
as a great servant of the people. The 
real needs of living men and women must 
have first consideration. If the church 
is so organized as to minister to that 
end, it will be to her advantage as well 
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as to the advantage of the community. 
If any phase of the church’s organiza- 
tion stands in the way of progress toward 
human betterment, so much the worse 
for the organization. Organized reli- 
gion for the welfare worker must be in 
some measure a Cult of humanity. 

One of the most interesting of re- 
cent publications relating to the issue 
under discussion is a pamphlet entitled 
“Social Reconstruction—a general re- 
view of the problems and survey of 
remedies” which is the pronunciamento 
of the National Catholic War Council. 
Although the concluding paragraph 
subsumes the problems discussed and 
solutions offered under ecclesiastical 
supervision, the interesting feature is 
the apparently straightforward discus- 
sion of social and economic problems 
from a scientific point of view. The 
domination of human interests by ecclesi- 
astical is less pronounced, less real 
than is usually expected from scholars 
of the church. 

There is one difference which has 
profoundly impressed religious workers 
engaged in welfare work, that is the 
difference between the techniques which 
they have used in the two spheres 
of activity. In religious work, the 
emphasis is on the social side. There 
is more of a tendency to interpret and 
evaluate the phenomena and events 
which are encountered than there is to 
criticize and explain them. In welfare 
work there is a certain amount of inter- 
pretation in terms of morale, but the 
emphasis is on doing things, on meeting 
concrete situations. There is a direct- 
ness of the connection between problem 
and solution that is often wanting in 
religious work, and that is of distinct 
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advantage to the welfare worker. It 
is true that each sphere of activity can 
afford to learn something from the tech- 
nique which the other employs. And 
the religious worker who is returning 
to his task after an experience in a wel- 
fare agency invariably feels the need 
for more explicitness, more directness 
in the attack on his problems. He 
carries with him a conviction that less 
interpretation and more activity is 
needed. In other words, the emphasis 
passes from doctrine to service. The 
technique of religion must be a technique 
for everyday conduct rather than for 
certain specific times and seasons. 

If the church is to minister success- 
fully to the world today with its mélange 
of social problems and perplexities, it 
must use every available instrument 
that will lend efficiency to the task. 
Social psychology and the other social 
sciences are the tools which science has 
wrought to work in the laboratory of 
human groups. The church of today 
ought to realize her mission as a great 
agency of social redemption. But min- 
istering to the community demands an 
understanding of the way or ways in 
which the group thinks and acts, an 
appreciation of the group problems and 
needs, and a determination to offer 
solutions and satisfactions. ‘That means 
that the successful minister or church 
worker must be a practical sociologist. 
There is no task more demanding than 
the task of the church in the midst of 
the world’s problems, and he who would 
be a leader ought to be one of the most 
widely educated and versatile men in 
the community. 

One of the results of the participa- 
tion of so many religious workers in wel- 
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fare activities is a growing consciousness 
that the time has come for the church 
to assume a more positive attitude 
toward current problems and movements. 
The idea that it is the sole business of 
the preacher to preach a “simple gospel,” 
and avoid all matters not strictly reli- 
gious, is fast passing away. Neverthe- 
less it still happens occasionally that 
when one dares raise his voice in behalf 
of cleaner politics, improved sanitation, 
better housing conditions, or any other 
public welfare, somebody is ready to 
advise him to keep to his own back yard, 
and preach the simple gospel. If our 
religion be the redeeming force that we 
claim, none of us should be turned aside 
by such intimidation. The day is upon 
us when the Christian forces must make 
positive contributions to such problems, 
or be brushed aside as negligible factors 
in the community life. The necessity 
is twofold, namely, for the preservation 
of our idealism of which the church has 
been the doughty defender of the past, 
and for the sake of the church itself, the 
very existence of which is threatened 
if its redemptive influence be not applied 
to current problems. 

Much harm has accrued in the past 
because the church has taken negative 
attitudes toward practical social prob- 
lems. An example may be cited in the 
question of the disposal of the leisure 
time of a community, especially of young 
people. The policy of the church has 
found expression in many instances in 
an enumeration of prohibitions to which 
are attached the penalty of ecclesiastical 
ostracism. The results have been disas- 
trous. The majority of young people 
have resented the church’s attitude and 
deliberately made their choice, a choice 


unfavorable to the church. The church 
as a result has been deprived of the 
invigorating life of the majority of the 
young people of the community, and 
has ceased to command their respect 
and to influence them for righteousness. 
And the entertainment and recreational 
activities of the community have been 
left in the hands of people whose sole 
interest is separating people from their 
money, regardless of the result of their 
offerings on human character. Let it 
be recognized that the recreational is an 
integral part of a community’s life, and 
let the church do her part in purging 
that life of the destructive influences of 
commercialized recreation, making her 
contribution to that phase of community 
life in positive forms. 

A similar statement may be made 
in regard to matters of public health. 
Anyone who thinks a moment will assent 
that disease is no ally of piety. Fatigue, 
fever, cold, aches, and pains are not 
progenitors of devotion. On the con- 
trary, one is likely to be very irreligious 
and very immoral under the stress of 
pain. Consequently the salvation of a 
community from disease or pestilence 
of any kind means the removal of hin- 
drances which prevent men and women 
from the attainment of their highest 
aspirations. That means that the activ- 
ities of public health may be conducted 
from a profoundly religious motive. 

We have an analogous situation 
when we think of political affairs. Un- 
fortunately for political life, it appears 
to be taken for granted by a great many 
people that politics are synonymous with 
intrigue, graft, and corruption. It is 
assumed that one cannot enter the politi- 
cal arena and maintain his honesty and 
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integrity. The result is that if a reli- 
gious leader presumes to express an 
opinion on matters pertaining to civic, 
national, or international interest, he 
makes himself liable to the epithets 
which politicians are in the habit of 
hurling at one another. The common 
practice is the attempt to discredit him 
as a religious leader. For example 
when a minister had the courage to voice 
himself on the attitude of the United 
States Senate toward the proposed 
League of Nations, one of our Illinois 
senators was quoted as expressing his 
pity for the clergyman’s parishioners 
if he were no better guide in regard to 
the gospel than in regard to the League 
of Nations. Certain it is that the 
redemptive force of the teachings and 
spirit of Jesus is needed to purge the 
world’s politics. And Christian leaders 
may expect to be the targets of some 
of the slander-mongers who prefer things 
to remain as they are. The only way 
in which Moloch can be effectually 
dethroned is by the triumph of the spirit 
of human brotherhood. It is not sur- 
prising that commercialized interests 
and scheming diplomats should hail with 
abhorrence the organization of the na- 
tions into an internationalism that would 
take care of the relationships between 
nations ina peaceful manner. This con- 
stitutes a greater argument for the church 
to be on the alert to counteract the forces 
seeking to destroy human happiness. 
Ignorance is one of mankind’s dead- 
liest foes. It works untold harm in 
a multitude of ways. It is frequently 
the source of falsehoods in the form 
of news, rumors, and scandals, thus 
destroying confidence and liberty. Iag+ 
norance is also the frequent cause of 


misunderstanding and wounded feeling, 
where the source of the injury acts un- 
intentionally, yet injudiciously. Igno- 
rance too is commonly the progenitor of 
disease and other suffering which might 
be avoided were people better informed 
regarding methods of prevention and 
cure. Notwithstanding all the harm of 
which ignorance has been the cause, reli- 
gion has sometimes deliberately chosen 
to ally herself with ignorance on the 
pious plea that “the wisdom of men is 
foolishness with God.” Surely the time 
is past when men can be urged to believe 
the unbelievable on the ground that the 
incredibility of a doctrine is all the more 
reason for accepting it. Wisdom and 
knowledge are light-givers, and the 
church which fails in the summons to 
ally itself with education in the fight 
to throttle this enemy of human progress 
and welfare is doomed to disappoint- 
ment and failure. For the conquest of 
ignorance is often the highway to health, 
truth, and freedom. 

What about the many economic 
problems that are pressing for solution ? 
The world of affairs is engaged in a tire- 
less grapple with such problems as the 
high cost of living, the share of labor in 
production and management, profiteer- 
ing, reduction of the hours of labor, 
raising of wages, unemployment, in- 
dustrial equality between women and 
men, housing of industrial communities, 
nationalization of public resources, divi- 
sion of profits between capital and 
labor, the Americanization of emigrant 
laborers, protective insurance against 
unemployment, accidents, illness, and 
old age, the employment of children, 
vocational education, etc. These are 
problems in which. everybody is inter- 
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ested. On the old basis of dividing 
human interests into two classes, secular 
and sacred, it would never be presumed 
that the church should have anything 
to say regarding problems such as these. 
It is not to be supposed that the Bible 
or the church comes to these problems 
today with any ready-made solutions. 
But surely it may be expected of the 
church to bring a weight of influence 
to bear upon these problems that will 
turn the scales in the direction of social 
justice, brotherhood, human welfare, 
and progress. Dr. S. Z. Batten’s article 
on “The Churches and Social Recon- 
struction” in the Biblical World for 
November, 1919, is illuminating as show- 
ing how many church groups and 
organizations are declaring themselves 
in official pronouncements on _ these 
great questions. As the author well 
says: 

The church is seriously trying to inter- 
pret Christian principles in their full scope 
and to show men how to create a Christian 
social order. It is beginning to have a 
permanently troubled conscience in the 
presence of slums and red-light districts, 
disinherited lives, and social injustice. It 
refuses any longer to accept injustice and 
poverty, disease and war, as either divine 
or necessary, and it is growing in determina- 
tion that these must end. 


That brings us to the next observa- 
tion of a truth that to the welfare worker 
is axiomatic. The time is upon us when 
the religious world must reinterpret or 
rehabilitate its doctrine of right and 
wrong. In the first place the old doc- 
trine of absolutes must yield before 
concrete situations. Right and wrong 
are relativized concepts today. We 
have to ask questions about the purpose, 
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the occasion, and the circumstances of 
an act or event before we are at liberty 
to pronounce judgment as to its moral 
validity. Then, too, we should be quick 
to perceive that today we are thinking 
and passing judgment about actual, 
concrete acts and events, when we speak 
of right and wrong, rather than about 
things-in-themselves, ethereal abstrac- 
tions, heaven-sent measuring rods. The 
great problems, needs, and vexations of 
humanity are not capable of being 
abstracted and categorized and sub- 
sumed under any one caption, be it 
never so broad or be it writ in never such 
big letters. The real business of living 
brings us into contact with a mass of 
concrete details, urging upon us our 
needs under a diversity of circumstances. 
The wrongs from which we seek deliver- 
ance include many wrongs not usually 
discussed in textbooks on systematic 
theology. But the broadening of our 
horizon is inevitable because we are 
realizing that morality includes all 
social relationships. So then salvation 
for the man of today must be more than 
a mere doctrine of redemption from 
Satan, sin, and death. It must offer 
deliverance from disease, war, poverty, 
ignorance, greed, injustice, graft, cor- 
ruption, vice, and any other foe to 
human welfare and progress. The busi- 
ness of redeeming the world is a great 
achievement, a challenge to all the 
virility and manhood which the forces 
of Christianity can summon. 


The religious worker engaged in wel- 
fare activity can scarcely avoid a reaction 
in regard to the creeds, liturgies, and 
hymnologies that are in existence. How 
remote they seem, for the most part, 
from the problems and aspirations of 
red-blooded men and women! How 
deplorably do they lack in social con- 
sciousness! We need not deny that they 
functioned well in other days when the 
individualistic consciousness prevailed 
in human problems, including religion. 
Nevertheless that does not constitute 
an argument for their infallibility. It 
should rather be a goad to the construc- 
tive genius of the church of today to 
seek to interpret the Christian spirit 
in liturgical expressions and hymns that 
will respond to the new social mind. 
The utility of creedal religion and of 
denominationalism is called into question 
today as never before. They are not felt 
to be giving expression to social values 
as they did in the past. Movements 
toward church unions and federations 
are signs of the socialized temperament 
of the day. Both the existence and 
servicefulness of the church depend on 
her ability to adjust herself and the 
interpretation of the gospel to the chan- 
ging atmosphere. The world of today is 
demanding this readjustment of religion 
to its evolving life, and the church ought 
to be a step in advance, anticipating the 
world’s need with a liturgy, a hymnology, 
and a gospel that will answer to the 
awakened social consciousness. 


THE SURVIVAL OF CHRISTIANITY 


REV. ROBERT A, ASHWORTH, D.D, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


“The survival of Christianity will depend upon its ability to meet the needs of the 
new day.” This sentence from Dr. Ashworth’s article raises a supreme issue. It is 


much more than a matter of mere speculation. You can no more prove the practicability 
of Christianity by talking about it than you can create matter by working out problems 
in algebra. We must live as Christians if Christianity is to perform its tasks, for 
Christianity is no mere philosophical x. Christian people, both as individuals and in 


their social institutions, are realities. 
Everywhere men are seeking a new 
world in which justice and peace and 
equality of opportunity shall prevail, 
and where men shall be happy and free. 
Many may seem to us to be seeking it 
blindly, and in wrong directions; but we 
shall not deny that it is this that they 
are seeking, whether they are bolshe- 
vists in Russia or anarchists at home. 
Certain it is also that they are not seek- 
ing it in the Christian way and that they 
do not hope to find it at the Christian 
source. Radicals of all lands despair 
of Christianity. They do not hesitate to 
assert, whether in accents of regret or 
jubilation, that the religion of the Naza- 
rene has failed. Many thoughtful men, 
also, neither bolshevists nor anarchists, 
pointing to a ruined world, sunk in 
poverty and sorrow, and embittered by 
hatred, are debating whether Christi- 
anity can serve the world in its hour of 
need, or whether men must now turn 
elsewhere for the help and inspiration 
that are needed for the making of a new 
and better world. “I,” cried Jesus in 
the hour of his bitterest trial and great- 
est triumph, “‘if I be lifted up will draw 
all men to me.” No one will deny the 
victories of Christianity in the past, but 


Christianity cannot live upon its past. 
Can Jesus hold men today? Can Chris- 
tianity serve the present hour? Is 
Jesus he that should come, or do we look 
for another ? 

The survival of Christianity will de- 
pend upon its ability to meet the needs 
of the new day. Professor Royce, of 
Harvard, has somewhere said, “‘ Religion 
is, historically speaking, a product of 
certain human needs, and its endurance 
depends upon its power to meet those 
needs.” It is astatement quite in accord 
with the pragmatic tendencies of the 
hour, in which we test all things in terms 
of their usefulness, efficiency—whether 
they will work. In a word, men are 
religious, Professor Royce says, because 
religion helps them to satisfy their needs 
and attain their ends, and when religion 
ceases to help men, men will cease to be 
religious. 

We shall hardly quarrel with such a 
statement. It is true of all historical 
religions that men have adopted them 
because they promised to answer their 
questions and help them in the difficult 
business of living, and have turned from 
these religions when they have failed to 
fulfil those promises. 
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Take the savage, for example, and 
the earliest religions of the race. The 
savage thinks all the forces and all the 
forms of nature to be endowed with life 
and consciousness similar to his own. 
The sun scorches him, the wind buffets 
him, upon the rain he is dependent for 
his harvests, his ancestors greet him in 
dreams as though living, even sticks and 
stones of a peculiar appearance seem to 
acquire an influence over his destiny. 
So he strives to placate these powerful 
beings and win their favor by sacrifices 
and prayer. The earliest religions, 
nature-worship, ancestor-worship, and 
fetishism, are the primitive man’s inter- 
pretation of the nature of the universe, 
and a means of making life happy and 
prosperous. When he outgrows this 
naive conception of the universe, and his 
religion can no longer explain his world 
to him, and no longer supplies his need, 
he discards his religion for a better one. 

In its relation to life, therefore, the 
history of religion is no different from 
that of most of the arts and sciences. 
Man is subject to various diseases and 
physical mishaps. The science of medi- 
cine is a product of man’s need of physi- 
cal health. At first the medicine man 
and the witch doctor suffice. But as 
man’s intelligence outgrows these, and 
he finds them out, he adopts succes- 
sively better systems. The medicine of 
the savage would not have satisfied the 
Middle Ages, nor will the medicine of 
the Middle Ages satisfy the twentieth 
century. The standard medical work 
of the seventeenth century gives this 
prescription for whooping cough: “Pass 
the child nine times over and under a 
donkey from left to right.” Try that 
prescription today on the critical faculty 


of the modern mother! When men found 
that the blistering and bleeding and 
systematic torture of their practice did 
not cure, they discarded it. In the same 
manner alchemy has been exchanged 
for chemistry, and the old astrology 
for astronomy. Science is, like religion, 
“historically speaking, a product of 
certain human needs, and its endurance 
depends upon its power to meet those 
needs.” 

This principle explains the wreckage 
of dead and forgotten religions that 
strews the ages. They have failed be- 
cause they have ceased to meet the 
growing needs of men and to answer their 
questions, and men have discarded 
them. It accounts for the ruined tem- 
ples and deserted altars of a score of 
ancestral faiths which, however they 
may have met the needs of the early gen- 
erations to which they ministered, dis- 
appeared in ages of higher culture when 
the problems of life became too complex 
for them to solve. Where are the reli- 
gions of Greece and Rome today, which 
once inspired the poets and artists of 
antiquity, and crowned the eminences of 
those ancient lands with the noblest 
products of sculpture and architecture ? 
They disappeared as soon as they ceased 
to satisfy the expanding needs of men. 
A religion, to survive, must be really use- 
ful. It mustearnitsway. As Professor 
Royce has elsewhere said: 

The gods, as man conceives them, live on 
spiritual food; but viewed in the light of 
history, they appear as beings who must 
earn their bread by supplying, in their turn, 
the equally spiritual sustenance which their 
worshippers need. And, unless they thus 
earn their bread, the gods die; and the 


holy places that have known them, know 
them no more forever. 
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We need not expect that Christianity 
is an exception to this principle. Chris- 
tianity, it is true, is not a product of hu- 
man needs in the sense of being a human 
invention, spun out of man’s inner con- 
sciousness, as the silkworm spins its 
cocoon. The substance of the Christian 
religion is a revelation from God. Man 
did not contrive it: it was given to him. 
Nevertheless, we need not expect that 
men will continue to be Christian if the 
Christian religion fails to answer their 
questions or satisfy their needs. In that 
sense Christianity must earn its bread. 
A religion which does not help men to 
live is like salt that has lost its savor, 
insipid and useless. 

Nor can Christianity justify itself by 
pointing to triumphs in the past. Every 
day it must substantiate its claims 
afresh. A religion which satisfied the 
nineteenth century will not necessarily 
meet the needs of the twentieth. Nor 
will a religion that may have fully served 
the needs of the world before the epochal 
year of 1914, when it entered that trans- 
forming experience of bloodshed, suffer- 
ing, and sacrifice from which it has but 
lately emerged, necessarily satisfy it now. 
For it is a changed world, in many ways 
a disillusioned world, certainly a sad- 
dened world with which we have to deal 
today. It is a world in which the old 
landmarks have been removed, and in 
which men and nations have lost the 
way, a world in which confidence in law 
and respect for authority of every kind 
has weakened everywhere. Even in 
America, which has suffered least from 
the results of war, we find widespread 
unrest and discontent, and the most radi- 
cal theories, both industrial and political, 
are openly advocated in many quarters. 
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What shall we say, then? Tested by 
this principle of serviceableness, is Chris- 
tianity to be the religion of the future ? 
Can Christianity meet the needs of the 
new era? 

In the first place, it may be said, the 
study of history may help to allay many 
of our misgivings. There is nothing 
so new or strange as many suppose 
in the present situation. The debates 
in the Senate upon the League of Na- 
tions may be duplicated in the long 
discussions in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of Virginia, where the giants of that 
day debated for three weeks the ratifi- 
cation of the Constitution of the United 
States. There the advocates of states’ 
rights, led by Patrick Henry, advanced 
the very arguments which the champions 
of a narrow nationalism put forward 
today; while John Marshall, Pendle- 
ton, and Madison, when they pleaded 
for a centralized government, armed with 
authority sufficient to enforce its decrees, 
spoke in terms that might have fallen 
from the lips of Lloyd George or Presi- 
dent Wilson. The opponents of the 
League of Nations appear to have chosen 
George Washington as their patron, yet 
seem to have read no farther in his writ- 
ings than a single sentence in the Fare- 
well Address. But these words from a 
letter written by Washington in 1785 to 
Patrick Henry, the fiery patriot who 
opposed the adoption of the Constitution 
by the infant states, have a strangely 
familiar ring: 

I wish the Constitution which is offered 
had been more; but it is the best that could 
be obtained at this time, and a door is opened 
for amendments hereafter. The political 
concerns of the country [substitute here the 
world] are suspended by athread. The con- 
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vention has been looked up to by the reflect- 
ing part of the community with a solicitude 
hardly to be conceived, and if nothing had 
been agreed on by that body anarchy would 
soon have ensued, the seeds being deeply 
sown in every soil. 


Hear him also a little later in a letter to 
Carter: 

All the opposition to it [the Constitution] 
that I have seen is addressed more to passion 
than to reason What will be the 
consequences of a fruitless attempt to amend 
the one that is offered before it is tried or of 
the delay of the attempt, does not, in my 
judgement, need the gift of prophecy to 
predict. 


But the Constitution was hardly 
adopted and Washington elected presi- 
dent before France was convulsed in the 
throes of the great Revolution, and soon 
all Eyrope was at war. Immediately 
the echoes of that struggle resounded in 
America, and advocates of the French 
Revolution and apologists for its mur- 
derous deeds, led by Thomas Jefferson, 
and, to a degree, by Thomas Paine, were 
heard throughout the young republic of 
the West just as now the soviet republic 
of Russia and all the cruel and bloody 
atrocities of which it has been guilty 
-find their friends and defenders among 
us today. The sole difference today is 
that the advocates of revolution among 
us are neither so numerous, so vocifer- 
ous, or so respectable as then. Then an- 
archic clubs were formed in every city 
after the model of the Jacobin clubs of 
France. The press went over almost 
unanimously to the popular cause of the 
Revolution. Such an epoch of ferment 
and disquietude ensued as the United 
States has never seen before or since. 
The practical activities of these radical 
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revolutionary organizations aroused, at 
last, the open wrath of Washington. 
They “are spreading mischief far and 
wide,” he wrote; and he declared to 
Randolph that “if these self-created 
societies cannot be discountenanced, 
they will destroy the government of this 
country.” 

This was a period in which religion 
was discounted and neglected where it 
was not derided and denied. It was 
only a few years earlier that Bishop 
Butler, author of the Analogy, had 
declared: 

It has come, I know not how, to be taken 
for granted, by many persons, that Chris- 
tianity is not so much as a subject of 
inquiry; but that it is, now at length, 
discovered to be fictitious. 

And Warburton, a contemporary wit- 
ness, speaking of England, declared: 

I have lived to see what lawgivers 
have always seemed to dread, as the cer- 
tain prognostic of public ruin, that fatal 
crisis when religion hath lost its hold on the 
minds of a people. 


Yet better days came at length. The 
Constitution was adopted, and the mis- 
givings of its enemies proved to be false. 
Sentiments of law and order, deeply 
ingrained in the American people, pre- 
vailed again, as they will now prevail. 
The Christian religion and the teachings 
of Jesus, by many loudly derided and 
rejected, weathered the storm and re- 
asserted their authority over the affec- 
tions and minds of men. The victories 
of Christianity in the past, therefore, 
under conditions so similar, presage its 
victory today. ‘Is Christianity a fail- 
ure?’’ asks Professor Rauschenbusch; 
and he replies, “I deny it. The ques- 
tion is in order whether anything in the 


history of humanity has succeeded except 
Christianity.” 

We believe that Christianity will 
endure and conquer because the world 
needs it and cannot reach its ends with- 
out it. 

For Christianity is a timeless religion, 
that is, it belongs to no single age but to 
the ages. It does not pronounce the 
shibboleths of a single generation, but 
speaks a language which all can under- 
stand. Liberty, justice, brotherhood, 
peace, are the ideas which the world, 
startled and awakened by war, is facing, 
and they are all Christian, fundamentally 
Christian ideas. They are the things 
of which Jesus was continually speaking. 
It will not be necessary, therefore, to 
adupt the gospel of Jesus to the new age, 
nor to prepare a glossary so that men can 
understand it. The vocabulary of the 


radicals is borrowed from Christianity. 


Christianity is a universal, not a local 
religion. It is impossible to think thus 
of Confucianism: Confucianism is a 
religion for the Chinese; nor of Hindu- 
ism: Hinduism belongs in India. But 
Christianity appears to be indigenous to 
whatever soil it may be transplanted. 
Now when men are everywhere talking 
in terms of the world, and of world- 
brotherhood, and internationalism, here 
is a bond that is not to be despised or 
overlooked, a common religion. The 
missionaries are the truest and most 
effective apostles of world-brotherhood, 
and it will never be achieved until their 
work is complete. Christianity is ready 
and able to serve the world in this re- 
spect, and the world needs it. 

Christianity is needed by the new 
spirit of democracy which is rising on 
every hand. Christianity can furnish 
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the only basis upon which the edifice of 
a stable democracy can be reared, and the 
only safeguards against the eccentrici- 
ties and excesses to which the spirit of 
democracy is liable. For men are not 
equal in capacity, nor in character nor 
worth nor influence. The only respect 
in which they are equal is in their rela- 
tion to God. Before God all men stand 
on a level; all are members of the divine 
family; and that is the only foundation 
for political democracy. The teaching 
of Jesus, moreover, makes for liberty but 
not for license. It is liberty within the 
bounds of moral law, and governed by 
good will. No democracy has every 
prospered which has been devoid of the 
Christian spirit, and new experiments in 
this direction are perilous, and fore- 
doomed to failure if they lack it. 
Finally, Christianity is the religion of 
unselfishness and sacrifice, and these are 
what the world supremely needs today | 
if it is even to get a start on the road up- 
ward. What causes wars but self-seeking 
in high places and low? What dis- 
rupts society and sets capital and labor 
in hostile camps but selfishness? There 
is no short cut to international or in- 
dustrial peace: men must go the long 
way round by the way of unselfishness 
and sacrifice. And that means by way 
of the Cross of Christ. The heart of the 
message of Christianity is found there, 
and it is that heart of the message that 
will furnish what the world needs. A 
bolshevist writer, not of Russia, discuss- 
ing the failure of Russian communism, 
declares that it is due to the inability 
of the soviet republic either to discover 
or to supply in the ablest men of the com- 
munity those altruistic motives that will 
make them willing to work as hard for the 
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good of the public as they once worked 
for their own pocketbooks. In other 
words lack of the spirit of unselfishness 
and self-sacrifice is the source of the 
failure of bolshevism. It would make 
social experiments of a far more worthy 
and favorable type fail as completely. 
If the world of industry and of politics 
is to move forward in the direction in 
which it now appears to be headed it will 
need an increasing fund of idealism and 
altruism on which to draw if it is to have 
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any hope of success. And where can the 
world find these except in the Christian 
religion? Christianity never was so 
necessary to the world as now. Christ 
summons men from the Cross today 
with an appeal which the war and the 
aftermath of the war have immensely 
strengthened. Never had the church 
greater assurance for the conviction 
that it has a message that the world 
needs, and a message that will meet the 
world’s need, than now. 


OCCULTISM OLD AND NEW 


E, LEIGH MUDGE, PH.D. 
Professor of Education, Washburn College, Topeka, Kansas 


Men are rational but not always reasonable. Religion is reasonable, but religious 
practices are not always rational. Just now we are seeing how the failure to make 
religion rational makes men unreasonable. There are more things in the universe than 
our reason can grasp, but the true explanation of no fact can be irrational. Whatever 
our feeling is as to the legitimacy of the possibility of communication with the dead, we 
shall do well to take warning from the past. The unexplained is not necessarily the 
unexplainable. This article shows that even most respectable people may be primitive 


in their superstitions. 


In the latter part of the seventeenth 
century there appeared in America a 
series of manifestations which time has 
named “the witchcraft delusion.” In 
the nineteenth century appeared another 
epidemic of occultism which has taken 
new life and energy during the past few 
years and which we now know as “‘spir- 
itualism” or “‘spiritism.” What term 
may be used in the twenty-third century 
we can only attempt to guess. These 
movements, being far apart in time 
and developing in very different social 
environments, are in many respects dif- 


ferent from one another, but in their fun- 
damental characterand in the phenomena 
involved they parallel one another in a 
striking way. Following are some of the 
points of similarity in these two widely 
separated social epidemics. 

1. Their historic origins are similar.— 
Of course a belief in witches was common 
in the seventeenth century, but the 
Salem craze was initiated by a group of 
young girls who met in the home of the 
village pastor and learned palmistry and 
magic tricks from a slave girl, Tituba. 
Influenced by the common talk about 
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witches, these girls charged Tituba and 
two old women of the village with having 
bewitched them. Samuel Parris, the 
minister, was evidently convinced of the 
genuineness of the claim, and it is prob- 
able that these girls, or at least some of 
them, possessed what we now call medi- 
umistic powers. As the delusion swept 
through the community, the more highly 
suggestible showed the commonly ac- 
cepted symptoms of demoniac possession 
or else seemed to discover them in others. 
The historic origin of spiritism in this 
country was similarly in the behavior of 
young girls. Mysterious rappings in a 
western New York home were tested and 
found to respond as signals to questions, 
apparently being made at the instiga- 
tion of some intelligence which the super- 
stitious believed to be communicating 
in this curious way from the world of de- 
parted spirits. It was discovered that the 
rapping depended upon the presence of 
the sisters, Margaret and Kate Fox, and 
these young girls became the center of a 
rapidly developing cult. In 1850 they 
went to New York and the manifesta- 
tions accompanying them there occa- 
sioned wide interest. Mediums appeared 
all over the country. In 1888 Margaret 
Fox made a public confession of the pre- 
tense involved in the spiritistic manifes- 
tations, but this confession she later 
denied. 

2. Both were affected by periods of mis- 
fortune.—Mysticism, normal as well as 
abnormal, is heightened in such a period. 
LeBon in his Psychology of Revolution 
says: 

Among the characteristics of the popular 
mind we must mention that in all peoples 
and all ages it has been saturated with mys- 
ticism. The people will always be convinced 
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that superior beings—divinities, govern- 
ments, or great men—have the power to 
change things at will. This mystic side pro- 
duces an intense need of adoration. The 
people must have a fetish, either a man or 
a doctrine. This is why, when threatened 
with anarchy, it calls for a Messiah to save it. 


Certainly a time of distress develops 
a normal mysticism, and just as certainly 
such a period is often marked by the 
more unusual mystical. states. The 
witchcraft delusion has for its back- 
ground the constant struggle of the early 
New Englanders with a savage wilder- 
ness and still more savage men. Life 
was hard, filled with dangers, beset with 
mysterious fears, and in this atmosphere 
a belief in familiarity with evil spirits 
found ready growth. The relation of 
the present recrudescence of spiritism, 
especially in England, to the war may 
be clearly seen. Where few homes are 
untouched by the death angel of war the 
feeling of need for some help that is more 
than human is naturally and keenly felt. 
Some can be satisfied with a firm faith 
in God and his goodness, with the belief 
that death is not essentially cruel and 
that life may not end with death. But 
the heart’s feeling of emptiness and loneli- 
ness makes especially welcome to many 
the assurance, through materialistic 
means, of the continuity of life. In the 
case of both movements being con- 
sidered, misfortune amounting almost to 
despair has heightened the suggestibility 
of the witnesses and thereby complicated 
the evidential value of their testimony. 

3. Both these occultisms have been ac- 
cepted by highly intellectual people.—It is 
a peculiar psychological fact that hard- 
headed business men are frequently the 
chief clients of clairvoyants and medi- 


ums, and that men of generally clear 
scientific habits of thought may be de- 
cidedly suggestible and non-critical out- 
side the confines of their own branch of 
science. Certainly such men as Sir 
Oliver Lodge and Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle may be accepted as men of sci- 
entific judgment in their own respective 
fields of study. It is not so certain that 
they are the best of witnesses in matters 
involving mediumship. It is not hard- 
hearted criticism to suggest that the fact 
of the personal history of bereavement 
and loss behind the spiritism of such men 
may affect their judgment in the field of 
the so-called occult.. To quote Pro- 
fessor Jastrow: 

Let there be no confusion as to the legiti- 
mate and illegitimate bearing of professional 
prestige upon the status of a belief of this 
extra-scientific tenor. If John Doe and 
Richard Roe are inclined to believe in “ma- 
terializations” or “telekinesis” because they 
learn that this and that scientific man has 
examined and been convinced, their inclina- 
tion is warranted only in so far as it bases 
itself upon an ascription to the men of sci- 
ence of a superior equipment to decide this 
issue, and upon an equal assurance that the 
same qualities of mind are used in their 
professional as in their non-professional 
research. 

There is no reason to doubt that Cot- 
ton Mather, the famous seventeenth- 
century clergyman, who believed in 
witchcraft and examined into the cases 
of supposed demon-possession, was a 
man of clear intellectual power. It may, 


however, be fairly questioned if there 
were not in his case, as in that of modern 
scientific believers in the newer occult- 
ism, non-intellectual elements of mental 
experience, stimulated by the circum- 
stances of the time as well as by the 
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natural tendency to mysticism, which 
rendered him questionable as a witness. 
Certainly there is much in the testimony 
of recent witnesses to spiritistic phe- 
nomena that seems of the nature of un- 
critical assumption. For example, how 
does Sir Oliver Lodge know that the 
movement of the table in a “table sit- 
ting” which he reports indicates affec- 
tion? He writes: 

We talked a lot to him. I asked if he 
remembered his journey with me out to 
Italy, and the Pullman car, etc. At this he 
knocked very affectionately against me. 

Of another séance he writes: 

The table now seemed to wish to get into 
Lady Lodge’s lap, and made most caressing 
movements to and fro, and seemed as if it 
could not get close enough to her. 

This might be humorous were it not so 
tragically pathetic. 

4. Both these movements involved social 
contagion.—Beliefs are more than rea- 
soned mental processes, always. There 
is a normal, everyday mysticism in- 
volved in all our principal beliefs. Our 
political, social, religious creeds are not 
determined by pure reason. It is to be 
hoped that reason enters into their con- 
struction, but it is our affective nature, 
with all its complexities and its subcon- 
scious ramifications, which very largely 
determines the beliefs of the most hard 
headed of us. It is the nature of the 
more primitive and feelingful elements 
of mind to respond, under adequate 
stimulation, to suggestion. This re- 
sponse, so long as suggestion lead in the 
direction of the welfare of the individual 
and the race, is a wholesome one. In 
certain situations there is a vigorous in- 
dividual response, conditioned by the 
social nature of the mind, which may 


occur so generally as to constitute a so- 
cial contagion. This is not necessarily 
a crowd psychology; it may be a con- 
dition affecting the people of a country 
who share a similar mental atmosphere. 
LeBon thus comments on popular con- 
tagions: 

Mental contagion may affect a whole 
people instantaneously, but more often it 
operates slowly, creeping from. group to 
group. Thus was the Reformation propa- 
gated in France. 

A people is far less excitable than a 
crowd; but certain events—national insults, 
threats of invasion, etc.—may arouse it 
instantly. 

The instantaneousness of mental con- 
tagion, of which LeBon writes, is an ex- 
aggeration, but in both witchcraft and 
spiritism we have the conditions for the 
ready transmission of social suggestion. 
Just as one’s physical environment, in- 
volving lack of ventilation, poor or in- 
sufficient food, lack of sleep, etc., creates 
a favorable condition for disease germs, 
so the common superstition of the seven- 
teenth century, the life of danger and 
fear, the stern necessities of a wilderness 
existence, made an ideal seed bed for 
_ such a mental epidemic as the witch- 
craft delusion. As to spiritism, Jastrow 
has said: 

The phenomena now associated with 
modern Spiritualism, with their characteris- 
tic milieu, breed the typical atmosphere of 
the séance chamber, which resists precise 
analysis, but which in its extreme form in- 
volves morbid credulity, blind prepossession, 
and emotional contagion. 


When we add to this séance atmosphere 
the upsurging emotional forces set free 
by the losses and sufferings of the Great 
War, we have a condition extremely 
favorable to mediumistic phenomena. 
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5. Both witchcraft and spiritism have 
used unusual types of evidence.—Because 
of the more general acceptance of the 
theory supporting the witchcraft de- 
lusion, this evidence was for a time ac- 
cepted even by learned clergymen and 
jurists. The spiritistic evidence is more 
generally questioned. Such an investi- 
gator as Doctor Tanner approached the 
study of occult phenomena “in a spirit 
of doubt that inclined toward belief.” 
In the Preface of her book, Studies in 
Spiritism, she says: 

I was inclined to think that I should 
finish the work a believer at least in telepa- 
thy. So far is this from being the case that 
the more I have read and seen of such 
experiences, the more amazing has it come 
to seem that two theories like telepathy and 
spirit communication, which are unsup- 
ported by any valid evidence, should have 
obtained credence to-day; and the more in- 
comprehensible has it come to be that men 
should be willing to stake their professional 
reputations upon the inaccuracies and rub- 
bish that pass for “scientific” facts in these 
matters. 

In the case of Salem witchcraft, 
“spectral evidence” was not only popu- 
larly accepted but was admitted in court. 


.As an example of what was meant by 


this sort of evidence, “‘ When a bewitched 
person declared he saw an alleged witch 
coming in the form of a yellow bird it 
was held good evidence, though no one 
else could say he saw a bird.” There 
are immense masses of evidence pre- 
sented by believers in spirit communi- 
cation which are of precisely the same 
“spectral” character. It is notorious 
that tests of spiritistic phenomena are 
commonly complicated by the darkness 
of the séance chamber, as well as by con- 
ditions naturally producing extreme sug- 
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gestibility; and while many mediums 
are doubtless sincere, there is evidence 
of a vast amount of intentional delusion. 
We need not impugn the motives of all 
mediums by calling attention to these 
cases of voluntary misleading, but there 
is proof that unintentional delusion, in- 
volved in the mental state of the average 
sitter, frequently affects the evidential 
value of the manifestations through 
genuine mediumship. 

The unscientific nature of much of 
the spiritistic evidence is indicated in the 
admission, in the case of certain “ma- 
terialization phenomena” reported by 
Dr. Von Schrenck-Notzing, that “the ex- 
periments cannot be conducted in white 
light.” The dependence of spiritistic 
phenomena upon conditions which pre- 
clude thorough scientific investigation 
gives rise to many curious developments 
of theory. 


When even so ardent an advocate of 
spirit communication as Hyslop is forced to 
assume, in order to explain the incoherences 
in his sittings, that the departed spirit is in 
a state of trance or of partial suffocation or 
of dream, and that his ravings are caught by 
the controlling spirit, Rector, who then 
affects the hand of the entranced medium, 
which then writes imperfectly the imper- 
fectly heard and imperfectly spoken mes- 
sage, we get a realizing sense of how little 
the theory of spirit communication has in it 
of real law and order.* 


Sir Oliver Lodge enters this apology 
for the nature of the presented evidence 
for “the interaction of intelligences”: 

Early attempts, like those of the present, 
must be unsatisfactory and crude; especially 
as the evidence is of a kind to which scien- 
tific men for the most part are unaccustomed; 
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so no wonder they are resentful. Still the 
evidence is there, and I for one cannot ignore 
it. Members of the Society for Psychical 
Research are aware that the evidence al- 
ready published—the carefully edited and 
sifted evidence published by their own or- 
ganization—occupies some forty volumes of 
Journal and Proceedings; and some of them 
know that a great deal more evidence exists 
than has been published, and that some of 
the best evidence is not likely to be pub- 
lished, not yet at any rate. It stands to 
reason that, at the present stage, the best 
evidence must often be of a very private and 
family character. 

It is precisely upon the ground of the 
“private and family character” of much 
of the evidence, that its credibility is 
doubted. An almost insuperable emo- 
tional blockade prevents Sir Oliver from 
giving the same clear, unbiased, scien- 
tific attention to these phenomena which 
is shown in his professional studies. 
Possibly even his physical theories are 
colored by the normal desire for the intel- 
lectual integration of his spiritism with 
his physics. His theory appears to be a 
“triplism” of matter, ether, and mind, 
which interact upon one another. What- 
ever warrant there may be for this 
theory, is it not possible that it is affect- 
ed, in Lodge’s case, by the emotional 
predispositions involved in his accep- 
tance of spirit communication ? 

6. Both movements involve mediumistic 
phenomena.—Both the witches and those 
who believed in them were under the in- 
fluence of subconscious forces stimu- 
lated by suggestion; and the same may 
be said of modern mediums and their 
clients. The Salem witches, under the 
influence of an unusually tense social 
strain, developed symptoms of hysteria. 


tTanner, Studies in Spiritism (New York, 1910), p. 378. 


Similarly modern occultists have fre- 
quently developed distinct hysterical 
traits, as in the ““M.A.M”’ incidents 
which furnish a singularly circumstan- 
tial parallel to witchcraft. It is probable 
that in all cases of genuine mediumship 
there is a condition of unusual suggesti- 
bility. Faith in the medium is an evi- 
dence of this; an attitude of expectancy, 
with regard to spiritistic manifestations, 
is an evidence; the frequent association 
of the phenomena with personal bereave- 
ment and other circumstances involving 
highly emotional states is another evi- 
dence. Napoleon, who had unusual in- 
sight into human nature, said: 

Men are difficult to understand if we 
want to be just..... Do they know 
themselves? Do they account for them- 
selves very clearly? There are virtues and 
vices of circumstance. 

Spiritistic phenomena are always sur- 
rounded by an aura of circumstance 
which we, like Napoleon, may well hold 
responsible for many of their misrepre- 
sentations. It is clear that the desire 
for mediumistic phenomena has a close 
relation to one’s credulous attitude. The 
case of Paladino, for example, has been 
thoroughly exposed, but Sir Oliver Lodge 
writes concerning it: 

I am therefore in hopes that the present 
decadent state of the Neapolitan woman 
may be only temporary and that hereafter 
some competent and thoroughly prepared 
witness may yet bring testimony to the 
continued existence of a genuine abnormal 
power existent in her organism. 


There is an antecedent probability that 
when one wishes so ardently to prove a 
spiritistic case one will develop a bias 
which may impair one’s reliability as a 
witness. 
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7. The theories of the believers in both 
witchcraft and spiritism involve materiali- 
zation.—Neither type of belief is thor- 
oughly “spiritualistic,” to use the term 
which some believers distinguish from 
“spiritism,” for each demands physical 
demonstration of spirit relationship. 
The demand of both is for the demon- 
stration through physical agency which 
Jesus mentioned when he said: ‘‘An evil 
and adulterous generation seeketh after 
a sign.” A truly spiritual life is sus- 
tained by faith. It is a common form of 
materialism that insists on walking by 
sight. Neither the seventeenth-century 
Puritans nor the twentieth-century spirit- 
ists were essentially non-spiritual, but 
both gave credence to alleged materiali- 
zations as well as to the “possession”’ of 
a human organism by other than its 
usual spirit inhabitant. Just why, in 
the case of spiritism, the ghostly visitor 
should use the curious methods of the 
usual séance does not appear, save as 
one recognizes their evident aid to the 
suggestibility of the sitter. Is it possible 
that none of the departed knows the 
Morse code, and would the tapping of a 
telegraph key require more energy than 
the tossing of tables ? 

8. Both witchcraft and spiritism grow 
out of common mystical and intellectual 
tendencies.—Jastrow speaks of “the natu- 
ral tendency to believe in telepathy.” 
This tendency has its roots in a funda- 
mental mysticism in man, who must 
always find some truths not derived from 
clear judgments. The mystical impulse, 
being native and instinctive, may like 
any instinctive tendency develop in ex- 
aggerated and unwholesome fashion. 
The tendency to believe in telepathy or 
in spirit communication also proceeds 
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from a common tendency to try to reduce 
all mental processes to a basis of cog- 
nition. Man is both mystical and intel- 
lectualistic. From childhood he attempts 
to reduce his universe, both visible and 
invisible, to order. His superstitions 
arise from a native mystical attitude and 
also from this insistence upon the intel- 
lectual as well as the affective unity of 
his world. He must have an expla- 
nation for all phenomena. Having a 
native outreach toward immortality, he 
must needs bring immortality within his 
intellectual grasp. Hence he conceives 
of a spiritual “body,” of spiritual inter- 
action with matter or ether, and hence, 
when a loved one dies, he is better satis- 
fied if he can establish some sort of com- 
munication through the mediation of 
the senses. 

The normal reaction to the mystery 
which surrounds our life is neither a cold 


intellectualism nor an unreasoned mys- 
ticism. It is the reaction of an open 
mind, sensitive to inner promptings, and 
also sensitive to the regulative function 
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of reason. It involves such a balance of 
these and all other mental forces as will 
tend toward a life of usefulness and inner 
harmony. It finds no inconsistency be- 
tween a highly sensitive affective life and 
a keenly critical intellectual life. Hence 
the normal twentieth-century mind wel- 
comes the warm and vital feeling atti- 
tude toward the unknown, both present 
and future, which is in full harmony with 
reason and scientific observation, while 
it insists upon the tried and approved 
standards of science and _ intellectual 
criticism. This sane balance of attitude 
is not new. It was, after all, inherently 
characteristic of the New England Puri- 
tans, for the witchcraft mania soon 
ended, leaving a people ashamed and re- 
pentant. The mystical impulses stirred 
by the Great War have resulted in no 
such cruel injustice as was involved in 
the case of witchcraft. Indeed, if these 
impulses function normally and are held 
in the restraint of a reasonable mental 
harmony, they may be of the highest 
service to the world. 


q 
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The Puritan’s Rest Cure 

Puritania and Bohemia symbolize con- 
tending loyalties, alike essential to an 
integral human experience, according to 
Professor C. A. Bennett in the International 
Journal of Ethics for January. The Puritan 
needs a change because of the strain of 
continuous moral effort resident in the very 
nature of that effort. He has to make 
decisions often without adequate evidence, 
hence sometimes he makes mistakes. He 
has to take sides, hence the danger of his 
morality degenerating into partisanship. 
It is difficult to determine the bounds of 
right and wrong, and he runs the risk of 
blunting the edge of moral problems by 
over-simplification. Art offers “a rest cure 
to the weary moralist,” in which moral 
categories are superseded while the imagina- 
tion is nourished, a process akin to physical 
relaxation following muscular fatigue. 

Another factor in the strain to which 
the moralist is subject is the seriousness of 
his decisions. He is an Atlas supporting 
the moral universe, who finds his load 
lightened indeed by a belief in Providence. 
But it does him good occasionally to get 
rid of his burden and enjoy the finished 
world that art gives him as a spectator 
rather than as a participant, and so not 
obliged to take seriously such moral issues 
as may be presented. Thus art may be 
the highest form of play, as morality is of 
work. In this art world which is “not a 
datum but a donum,” the Puritan has an 
opportunity to recover a sane estimate 
both of himself and of his task. 

Again, art redeems the world from 
ugliness. Just asthe saint has a genius for 
perceiving the soul of good in things called 
evil, and is thus able to overcome that evil 
by appealing to and re-enforcing the good 
within, so the insight of the artist reveals to 
him beauty where others see only ugliness, 


compelling a revision of judgment as to 
the nature and significance of ugliness, 
and developing a spirit of sympathy and 
understanding. The virtue of recognizing 
and establishing distinctions is sufficiently 
evident to the moralist; Bohemia may 
teach him the virtue of rising above 
distinctions. 
What Pain Is Good For 

In the International Journal of Ethics 
for January, Catherine C. Braddock dis- 
cusses pain as a factor in development, too 
often underrated and too often misinter- 
preted. In the struggle for existence, 
values have evolved; that is bad which is 
biologically painful. Positive and negative 
self-feeling are alike the outcome of bio- 
logical needs and the foundation of psy- 
chology. On this basis have the senses, 
beginning with touch, developed. Instincts 
are genetically movements toward or away 
from what is pleasing or painful, and 
instincts are the raw material of intelligence. 
Feeling is the background of all our mental 
experiences. The value of positive self- 
feeling is evident enough, but what is the 
use of negative self-feeling? First of all, 
it has survival value, as witness the fleet- 
ness of the deer, and the ability of man’s 
ancestors to save themselves by climbing. 
But more than that it has occasioned group 
action for purposes of defense, in which 
fear of a foe is transformed into respect 
toward the leader, thus making possible 
social co-operation. On the other hand, 
positive self-feeling tends to be antisocial; 
though it must predominate, the negative 
is necessary as a basis for authority and law, 
or for the less formal restraint of public 
disapproval directed against excessive 
egoism and lack of self-respect as_ well. 
Vice differs from virtue only quantitatively, 
as may be seen by comparing that con- 
sciousness of right-doing which the Shorter 
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Catechism approves with the reprehensible 
self-righteousness of the Pharisee. 
Moreover pain frequently results in the 
arousing of latent energies. The hardest 
tasks are performed under the influence of 
painful stimuli, perhaps largely as a means 
of escaping from pain, whether bodily or 
mental; for though less localized, mental 
discomfort, even more than physical, is a 
stimulus to action. Tasks otherwise dis- 
tasteful are undertaken, either as bringing 
relief by substituting one pain for another, 
or as giving the former pain an outlet. 
Negative self-feeling by itself is wholly 
undesirable, but when duly mingled with 
positive self-feeling it makes possible the 
greatest delights that life can afford. 


Is Evil Here to Stay? 


Pain, or evil in general, may have its 
uses, but is it a permanent factor in human 
experience? Realism and idealism, as phi- 
losophies, are to be distinguished, among 
many other differences, by their contrasting 
attitudes toward evil. This contrast is 
altogether in favor of realism, which thus 
shows itself more truly idealistic morally 
speaking than its, in this instance, mis- 
named rival. 
Ruth Manning Gordon, in the Harvard 
Theological Review for January. Idealism 
owes its dominance, in spite of its German 
antecedents, to its supposed opposition to 
materialism. Personal idealism, in so far 
as it sacrifices God’s omnipotence to his 
benevolence, comes perilously close to 
pragmatic realism, but like absolute idealism 
it subsumes morality under religion which 
transcends morality while showing its value. 
Absolute idealism, however, more explicitly 
accepts evil in its many forms as ineradic- 
able, as necessary to the perfection of the 
universe, adducing several kinds of evidence 
in support of this position. The psycho- 
logical argument is that a craving for pain 
is a fact in human experience. Possibly so, 
but never as an end in itself, only as a 
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Such is the argument of. 
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means to getting at reality. Again it is 
urged that evil is ethically valuable; that 
there is no such thing as virtue except in 
conflict with evil, and that the very conflict 
makes for the solidarity of the forces that 
oppose evil. But moral atrophy does not 
necessarily ensue upon victory; there is no 
moral necessity of an eternal conflict. 
The idealist cannot get rid of evil by calling 
it good or subordinating it to good; a 
universe that is a mixture of good and evil 
cannot be called good. Nor does he help 
himself by distinguishing between God’s job 
and man’s in relation to evil. How can he 
be sure where God’s job begins and his 
ends; how far can he go in seeking to get 
rid of evil when it is a constituent and 
necessary element in the universe ? 
Realism, however, with its plastic and 
perfectible universe, has no such difficulties, 
As a new philosophy it has been occupied 
with getting its bearings and establishing 
itself. But such an exponent as R. B. 
Perry contends valiantly for its spiritual 
values. Not all parts of the universe are 
equally valuable; we need, therefore, have 
no compunctions about seeking to get rid 
of evil wherever we find it; for evil is not 
indispensable to virtue, any more than 


mire is essentially that out of which a man 


may be lifted. Science and moral progress 
alike show that nature can be changed. 
But the idealist objects to a quantitative 
view of evil; you can’t get rid of it piece- 
meal, and he finds fault with the mere 
morality of the realist, who replies that 
every individual evil eliminated, every rise 
in ethical standards, indicates genuine moral 
progress, and that there is no such thing as 
mere morality when conduct is more than 
mechanical. To the idealist’s claim that a 
world without evil would be monotonous 
and colorless, he says that such a prospect 
at best is remote; perfection is to be won 
only through ages of united effort, and 
only then will it appear whether it is as drab 
as the idealist would have it. Moreover, 
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if evil is valuable, why not increase it? 
The idealist, Hocking, for instance, is 
forced to distinguish between good evil and 
bad evil. Practically he must either ignore 
evil because of low standards or from 
failure to face the facts, or he must fight it 
as a means of bringing out the best in him- 
self and others, ignoring his theory of it 
as integral in the universe. 

Idealism gives us a God who is hard to 
worship and tends toward indifference or 
egoism; it is esoteric and undemocratic. 
Realism gives us a universe where there is 
hopeful struggle, where the importance of 
each individual’s contribution is recognized. 
Realism gives us a democratic, moral God 
whom we meet in the field of human en- 
deavor rather than in the abstraction of 
the mystic; for, while the fact and impor- 
tance of mysticism cannot be denied, it can 
no longer claim to be the sole or highest 
type of religious experience. 


Faith Plus Knowledge 


What is the religion of experience? 
Donald M. Baillie asks this questien in the 
Expositor for January. The phrase is cur- 
rent among various schools of religious 
thinking, and embodies a protest against 
dogma. The issue is, whether belief or 
experience is primary in religion. Many 
have given belief the first place, even to 
the point of contrasting such faith with 
science to the disadvantage of the latter. 
Schleiermacher stands as the protagonist 
of experience, and with him the tide turned 
in that direction. Such a view however is 
full of confusion. At bottom the distinc- 
tion is invalid. There is an intellectual 
element in religious experience, for how 
can one experience God except by believing 
in him? In fact it would appear that 
mystical religious experiences are usually 
determined in part at least by the theology 
of the mystic. The fact is, experience can- 
not be based wholly on faith, or faith on 
experience; they belong together. The 
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question is similar to that which asks 
whether knowledge is derived from experi- 
ence. Religious experience is fundamen- 
tally a process of faith judgment, which is 
something more than intellectual assent. 
It is true that theology rests upon personal 
experience rather than upon authority or 
general principles. It is based on religious 
facts, viewed from within, not from the out- 
side standpoint of a William James. The 
religious phenomena discerned by psy- 
chology are non-religious facts. As 
Troeltsch says, we need a religious a priori. 
The theology of experience is not an attempt 
to prove the truths of religion to an out- 
sider. It works from within. 


Taking Jesus Seriously 


The Expositor for January contains an 
article by Rev. C. J. Cadoux dealing with 
the significance of the ethical teachings of 
Jesus for our day, a question made more 
acute in consequence of the war. In 
general, three views have been advocated. 
Some, like Tolstoi, insist upon a literal 
interpretation and application of these 
sayings, failing to recognize that the words 
of Jesus cannot be ultimately authoritative, 
that we can and must discriminate between 
the local and transient and the universal 
and permanent. At the other extreme are 
men of such divergent theologies as Wilhelm 
Herrman and P. J. Forsyth, who agree in 
subordinating the Jesus of history to the 
Christ of experience, the former urging that 
much of Jesus’ ethical teaching is interim 
ethics. It is clear, however, that making 
all possible allowance for the presence of 
eschatological elements in that teaching, 
many of his sayings most directly bearing 
upon moral conduct have little if anything 
to do with such predilections as to the future; 
while at the same time Jesus more than 
once insists upon the importance of hearing 
his words and doing them. An ideal Christ 
is too hazy a principle for interpreting the 
concrete words of a historical person. Nor is 
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it clear that our difficulties are due to wrest- 
ing words from their context; for in most 
cases we have no certainty of the context; 
and that context matters little at best. A 
third attitude is that of most Christians 
who profess to regard the teachings of 
Jesus as authoritative, but allow the appli- 
cation of them to be limited by the dictates 
of common sense, fashion, patriotism, 
denominational loyalty, or various other 
conflicting principles. Feeling it impossible 
to take those sayings literally, we fail to 
take them seriously if there is some good 
excuse for getting around them. 

But a study of history shows that the 
periods when the church has been most 
spiritually effective are those in which 
some phase of the teachings of Jesus has 
been emphasized; and conversely the dark 
passages in church history may be accounted 
for by the neglect or perversion of some of 
these teachings, and may even be defended 
successfully as soon as one admits that these 
teachings are not authoritative. Thus the 
consequences of relegating Jesus’ ethical 
message to the background are practically 
harmful for the church and for the indi- 
vidual. How then can we take Jesus’ 
words seriously and apply them to our 
complex modern situations? Is it purely 
a matter of individual interpretation, 
facilitated and checked by a comparison of 
results? Is spiritual intuition adequate as 
guide for the individual? Must we not 
rather say that the historic Jesus, God’s 
most perfect embodiment in history, is our 
authority, interpreted by Christian experi- 
ence, that is, the indwelling Christ? If our 
churches could decide that the important 
thing for them is to take Jesus’ teachings 
seriously, the movement toward church 
unity would be considerably expedited. 


A Homiletic Hint 


The modern minister will benefit by 
becoming familiar with the poetry of 
Matthew Arnold, which, uneven though it 
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is, expresses many ideas and moods which 
accord well with the spirit of our times; and 
often with a rare felicity and power that 
tempt to quotation, a temptation that 
should by no means be resisted. In the 
Homiletic Review for March, Rev. George 
L. Parker brings out some of the qualities 
in Matthew Arnold’s poems that give them 
homiletic worth. In an age when we are 
acutely conscious of the contrast of old and 
new, and of the difficulty of reconciling 
conflicting loyalties, we find in him a 
kindred spirit, aware of the particular 
religious and intellectual tradition that he 
inherited, feeling the tug between a past 
worthy but narrow, and a future greater 
but scarcely understood. His splendid 
effort to be loyal to that past which he was 
outgrowing is an asset to the man who 
would be fair in appraising the past before 
discarding it. Notable also is his attempt, 


even if not wholly successful, to harmonize 


the intellectual and emotional elements in 
religious experience and to give the latter 
their due. His seriousness, too, may well 
be emulated, in a day of religious flippancy, 
and his appreciation of the struggles and 
aspirations of youth. 

Sink, O youth, in thy soul! 

Yearn to the greatness of nature; 

Realize the good in the depths of thyself! 
He recognized further that these struggles 
continue into maturity, with the note of 
hope rather than of doubt or despair. His 
deeply religious nature, his intellectual 
honesty, his modern outlook, and _ his 
certainty of the significance of life, these 
help to constitute him a guide to the 
preacher of today. 


The Essence of Christianity 


Interest in the definition of Christianity, 
according to Dr. W. D. Mackenzie, :is 
practical as well as theoretical, for sec- 
tarianism is due largely to a misapprehension 
of the nature of our religion, a failure _to 
distinguish the lesser from the greater. But 
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there is a difference between defining 
Christianity and stating its essence, and 
while men are more generally interested in 
doing the latter, it is not all that is neces- 
sary. In seeking to discover the essence of 
religion, a wrong method is often employed, 
that of beginning at the bottom and 
explaining it by its lowest manifestations, 
whereas its whole nature is not apparent in 
those earliest stages. Dr. Mackenzie’s article 
in the January Review and Expositor is an 
essay in theological method: How to get at 
the essence of Christianity? He insists we 
must begin with Christianity as it is, the 
recognized crown of other religions, with 
a Claim to universal effectiveness as having 
resident in it those forces which are to 
control the moral history of mankind, 
illuminating intelligence, purifying character, 
and strengthening faith. 

In reaching a definition of Christianity, 
certain fundamental principles are requisite. 
First of all, Christianity is addressed to the 
religious consciousness of the race. Men 
are so constituted as to be unable to live 
without some kind of religion, whether 
regarded as conservation of values or, more 
objectively, as behavior in the face of 
ultimate relations. Naturally their religious 
consciousness has manifested its powers 
gradually and progressively, and has been 
inextricably interwoven with other aspects 
ofexperience. But religion has standards of 
value that are above such other interests 
as art, science, and physical well-being. 
These it fulfils, effecting harmony in con- 
sequence of that directive function which 
though often abused is legitimate and 
productive of good results. 

But is religious experience anything more 
than a subjective working over of materials 
supplied from contacts with nature and 
man; or is Christianity a superhuman, 
divine activity, effective within the range 
of human experience? An affirmative 
answer to the latter half of this question is 
required by the Christian point of view: 
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there is a divine spirit constantly operating 
in nature and human experience; and it 
is in consequence of such activity that 
important religious truths are disclosed. 
Notable evidence of the truth of this 
assertion is furnished by the history of 
Hebrew prophecy, characterized by a 
continuity and cumulativeness that con- 
trasts markedly with similar phenomena 
among other peoples. The conception of 
a God of character who controls human 
destiny is everywhere present, and the whole 
prophetic movement culminates in the New 
Testament evangel. 

It is the merit of Ritschl to have set forth 
the Christian experience as communal, and 
not only individual. Emphasis upon the 


latter aspect resulted from reaction against 
the Roman Catholic church. But if it is 
true that Christ is the distinctive feature of 
the Christian religion, it is no less true that 
his community must be equally distinctive. 
Among the bonds uniting this community 
are the sense of forgiveness, fellowship with 


God that has no admixture of dread, a 
genuine prayer life that is neither formal 
nor burdensome nor tinged with misgivings, 
and an awareness of itself as an organ of 
God’s will. The uniqueness of such a 
community is derived from the uniqueness 
of its founder who exhibited a new type of 
consciousness, a mind, will, and moral 
nature more than human, and thus made 
possible a new range of religious conscious- 
ness in the individual who is the object of 
God’s activity. Naturally there are diverse 
developments in the history of the church, 
especially in consequence of two funda- 
mental elements in its being: mysticism 
and sacramentalism which are no proper 
substitute for intelligence and emotion; 
and evangelicalism which rests upon the 
conception of the individual as intelligent, 
responsible, and free. 

Thus we cannot define Christianity 
without stating the essential nature of the 
Christian community, organic with its 
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beginnings, centering in Christ, who is a 
new type and yet our kind, enabling us to 
become his kind in moral quality and direc- 
tion of growth; a statement, that is, of the 
means through which his power continues 
to mold individuals and the Christian com- 
munity. To aim at a true conception of 
Christianity is to gain a stronger faith in 
the divine nature of the church and a 
conviction of its unity. 


Concerning Spirits 


The present extraordinary popular inter- 
est in spiritualism is fairly matched by the 
attention of scientists to psychical research. 
The results of such investigation of spiritual- 
istic phenomena are in doubt, for many 
claim that they are to be accounted for by 
telepathy, which is thus used to get rid of 
spiritualism, without fully considering the 
claims of the alternative hypothesis or 
realizing that telepathy is equally unproved. 
In the Harvard Theological Review for Janu- 
ary, Howard N. Brown pleads for thorough, 
unprejudiced investigation. The question 
is, Do spirits exist ? Can personal survival 
and personal identity after death be 
established? On this point there is evi- 
dence worth considering, which requires 
careful handling. The most satisfactory 
method used by those who would answer 
affirmatively is that of automatic writing, 
which is a fact, however explained. By 
this means the departed spirit purports to 
attempt to reveal and to establish his 
identity. It is not supposed however 
that the spirit in question occupies an 
organism, that of the medium, loaned for 
the purpose. Rather the line of communi- 
cation is more complex, involving two 
independent mental strata: the subcon- 
scious mind of the medium, and the mind of 
a second person, the control, each of which 
is more or less irresponsible and likely to 
speak on its own account as well as to 
reproduce the message that the spirit would 
transmit. It is not strange, then, that most 


of the information afforded by automatic 
writing is practically worthless; it is rather 
surprising that any of it has value, especially 
when one considers the difficulty of getting 
a message through two independent intel- 
ligences indifferent to it—‘a fragile and 
uncertain line of transmission” at best. 
Add the probability that the information is 
communicated by means of symbolic pic- 
tures rather than of words, as evidenced by 
the difficulty the medium has in reproducing 
proper names, and the wonder is, not that 
automatic writing yields so little, but that 
it yields anything. Yet by means of such 
occasional fitful connections, messages have 
been transmitted that are remarkably life- 
like, and that would require an extraor- 
dinary power of telepathy, if indeed such 
an explanation is tenable. 

We cannot expect much, then, from 
automatic writing, or from any other 
method; especially have we no reason to 
suppose that information about the future 
can be obtained in that way. Nor are we 
to be interested primarily in conditions of 
life after death as thus revealed. The 
question is, Does personality survive death ? 
and these investigations have value in so 
far as they establish that fact and thus give 
us a new ground for assurance of immortal- 
ity, and a more effective weapon against 
materialism. Most criticism of such inves- 
tigation is purely a priori; some of it sug- 
gests a prejudice based upon fear of failure, 
which would weaken faith in immortality. 
But here as always, nothing venture nothing 
win. 
In this connection the attitude of Church 
of England dignitaries is significant, as 
commented upon in the January Nineteenth 
Century and After by Mary E. Monteith. 
She gives ‘‘a secular view,” as she calls 
it, of the Church Congress, before which the 
Archbishop announced that the bishops 
would consider spiritualism at the Lambeth 
Conference, giving heed to “the results of 
careful inquiry conducted by the best men 


il 


and women who have knowledge and 
experience on that great subject.” This 
attitude is commendable, both for its open- 
mindedness and for its evident subordination 
of all such investigation and methods of 
investigation to the glory of God and the 
service of men. There has been too much 
hasty acceptance and hasty rejection of 
spiritualism, which indeed has little appar- 
ently to commend it to Christianity, so 
far as the character of most mediums and 
the nature of their manifestations are con- 
cerned. Indeed religion has little to gain 
from spiritualism, but may contribute to it 
such ennobling influences as are too often 
lacking. Evidence seems to point to 
manifestations of personality after death, 
but it is a question for science to decide, and 
religion should withhold approval or rejec- 
tion until science has spoken. 


A Twentieth-Century John 


Writing in the Nineteenth Century and 
After for January, Rev. A. H. T. Clarke 
laments that the church has no prophet for 
the present world-situation. Irenaeus we 
associate with the crisis of Gnosticism, 
Augustine with the fall of Rome, Chrysos- 
tom with the rise of Byzantium, Bernard 
with the Crusades, Erasmus with the 
Renaissance, Luther with the Reformation, 
Wesley and Newman with the period of the 
French Revolution. Now, in the face of 
the greatest cataclysm of all there is no 
leader with an authoritative message. 
Religious history records a succession of 
reactions. Let Augustine and Luther 
stand as representatives of Catholicism and 
Protestantism. The Reformation was made 
necessary by the narrowing and hardening 
of Augustine’s positions; the state had 
to be emphasized over against the church. 
Now the tables are turned. Protestantism 
has as little to do with morality, and is as 
one-sided in its message’as Catholicism four 
hundred years ago. Failure to give the 
Bible its due has resulted in Catholic super- 
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stition; a like effort to dispense with an 
authoritative church issues in Protestant 
doubt. The two need each other. Peter 
gave Christianity its Eastern, and Paul its 
Western interpretation. It remained for 
John to bring the two together. For him 
the unity of the church consisted in visible 
harmony rather than in external uniformity. 
Augustine followed Peter in his insistence 
upon form and tradition; Luther was the 
successor of Paul as he emphasized Scripture 
and faith. The situation now resembles 
that of the first century. A new John is 
needed to bring Augustine and Luther to- 
gether. The new church must be inde- 
pendent of the state, a federation of bodies, 
outwardly disparate, inwardly one, hos- 
pitable alike to mysticism and to science, 
according their due to organization and 
individual. The Church of England is 
peculiarly fitted to play the réle of John in 
mediating a new Christianity in which 
Protestantism and Catholicism shall be 
fused into something nobler and more 
adequate than either can be alone. 


Spiritual Machinery 


In the American Church Monthly for 
January, Rev. M. B. Stewart comments 
upon the prevalent tendency to portray 
organized religion as ineffectual and to 
ignore or condemn it as such, contrasting it 
unfavorably with Christianity outside the 
church. Is, then, the religion that speaks 
to its God in worse case than the religion 
that doesn’t? Granted that religion can 
be nothing less than one’s attitude toward 
life as a whole, it must at the same time 
include specialized activities, symbolizing 
that attitude to Supreme Reality. Such 
specialized activities ought never to be sepa- 
rated, as they too often are, from the 
general religious attitudes which they serve 
as attempting both to articulate one’s own 
innermost attitude toward God and to assist 
others to do likewise. The greater the 
conflict between specialized and general 


teligion, the greater must be the criticism 
of the former; for at best the machinery of 
religion appears paltry to a sane man, just 
because the purpose which it serves is so 
much higher than in the case of ordinary 
machinery, so that the incongruity is all 
the greater. Yet this is no reason for 
scrapping all machinery in religion; but it 
does point the necessity of having appropri- 
ate machinery. Our God must be nothing 
less than the universe, but the key to the 
church door too frequently opens up some- 
thing insignificant as compared with the 
universe. This church may cheapen the 
idea of God and of religion. It follows, 
then, that those who concern themselves 
with the technique of religion need primarily 


an adequate doctrine of God; they must be > 


on terms with his infinity. In any obser- 
vance of Christmas, for example, the very 
point of Christmas should be made clear, 
which is: ‘‘In this Baby, the universe speaks 
for itself to us.” Our worship, in its setting 
and its practice should speak of the infinity 
of God, rather than of comfortable coziness. 
Spaciousness, light not too garish, good 
music that shows a decent respect to the 
God we worship, these are suggestions of 
what is required in church buildings and 
services that adoration may fit in naturally. 
We need a commission of experts, consisting 
of stage managers and theologians, to 
design church buildings for the future and 
to reform those now existing, that they 
may not belittle God but may help men to 
know that he is no less real than the solid 
earth, no less vast than the universe, no less 
tender than human fellowship. Such 
machinery “will serve to keep us true to all 
there is of us and all we can know of God.” 


Tilting at Windmills 


Any reader who may be inclined to 
object to Mr. Stewart’s article as acknowl- 
edging the justice of current criticism of 
the church will find comfort within a few 
pages in a polemic by Frank Damrosch, 
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Jr., against “Men of Straw in Modern 
Religious Fiction.” However, it is not 
the criticism that he resents so much as the 
method employed. Fiction is a handy tool 
for the propagandist, who is more strongly 
tempted than the historical novelist to play 
up a situation and even falsify the facts in 
making his point. This is notably true in 
novels dealing with religious problems, of 
which The Inside of the Cup is a terrible 
example in its attack upon supposed ortho- 
dox Christianity. But John Hodder is by 
no means typically orthodox before his 
“conversion.” His blunders are not un- 
common, but they are not characteristic of 
the class he purports to represent. Simi- 
larly in more recent novels of that sort nine 
times out of ten an orthodox clergyman is 
either the villain who is exposed or the hero 
who sees new light, and in nearly every 
case he is a manof straw. In Saint’s Prog- 
ress, John Galsworthy portrays a saint who 
is puerile in argument, though by hypothesis 
a man of intellectual and aesthetic insight. 
His sweet helplessness shows up against 
the capability and alertness of his heterodox 
children and their friends. He has no 
answer when they blame God for death 
and war. He perpetuates an outworn 
misunderstanding and disparagement of 
science as contrasted with religion. The 
sociological or economic propagandist has a 
truer conception of his opponents and does 
them better justice. The writer of religious 
novels might well do likewise. 


Wells as a Prophet 


Not as one who predicts, but as one who 
denounces, exhorts, and leads his generation 
—in this sense is H. G. Wells a genuine 
prophet. At least, Herbert L. Stewart has 
no doubt about it, and he makes known 
his estimate of that prolific writer on the 
pages of the International Journal of Ethics. 
It is no new thing for Wells to prophesy; 
he has been at it for a long time, and his 
message has been much the same. Alive 


by 


to the conditions of life, to the weaknesses 
of modern society, he has insisted stren- 
uously on the importance of contact with 
actual life, and has stimulated independent 
thinking to grapple with the conditions 
he deplores. Unsparing are his criticisms 
of religion, politics, and education as all of 
them are lagging far behind science. That 
he is a true prophet is shown by his holding 
up the follies of his own people to ridicule, 
for instance when he stigmatizes English 
reticence as a product of intellectual lazi- 
ness. He appeals to the citizen to show as 
much interest in his country as the stock- 
holder does in his corporation. He urges 
the importance of collective purpose among 
as well as within nations. He puts up 
democracy to the man in the street. Lat- 
terly he has been less effective because of 
a tendency to over-simplify, and to ridicule 
instead of attempting to appreciate the 
difficulties that stand in the way of such 
reforms as he advocates. He is out of his 
depth in theology and metaphysics, and 
only exposes himself to attack because of 
his attitude toward those who do not agree 
with him. He would heal our ills too lightly. 
But he “has seasonably disconcerted us all,” 
and even when provoking one to anger he 
compels one to think. 
Demobilizing the Churches 

The government has been busy liquidat- 
ing ten billion dollars’ worth of emergency 
war contracts at so much on the dollar, and 
with not more than 20 per cent of that 
amount remaining, its task is nearly ended. 
But, “How about the spiritual war contracts 
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undertaken by the !churches?” is the 
question put by Harold A. Larrabee in the 
World Tomorrow for January 20. Just as. 
factories were required to turn from non- 
essentials to the manufacture of munitions, 
so the churches were marshaled for military 
purposes and government propaganda, to 
produce war spirit and fighting morale. To 
many this seemed a denial of Christian 
principles, especially in so far as espionage 
and alien baiting formed a part of the 
program; though, alas! it was all too easy 
for many of our ministers to preach a 
nationalized tribal Jahweh. But now, when 
factories have long since resumed peace- 
time operations, the churches are late in 
demobilizing. Making all due allowance 
for advantages obtained from the unifying 
influences of war-time co-operation, is it 
still necessary or desirable to preach war 
ideals and morals, or to push a program 
of so-called ‘‘Americanization,”’ consisting 
largely of threats, suspicion, and coercion ? 
Should we not rather awake to the exercise 
of our neglected function as agents of good- 
will? Just now there is an opportunity 
soon to pass, of capitalizing the horror of 
the world-conflict making permanent the 
attitude of those who have been warring 
against war. Our returned soldiers may 
be a great force for peace or for Prussianism. 
It is moral leadership that they need, not 
adulation. The churches must resume their 
output of spirituality which so nearly 
petered out during the war. They must get 
back to the Christian task of making the 
general staff superfluous and non-existent. 


A Survey of the Effect of the War 
upon Missions—Christian 
Education 

The changes are not entirely or even 
chiefly the direct result of the war but a 
development that has gone on in the war 
period. The January issue of the Inter- 
national Review of Missions makes clear 
that in spite of the absorbing world-struggle 
the position of Christian schools and col- 
leges of the mission fields is undergoing a 
fundamental change. These have been pio- 
neers in education but now the govern- 
ments in Asia and Africa are undertaking 
fresh responsibilities, and laying down the 
lines of a national system. Thus Christian 
missions have to discover and claim their 
just place in the development of this national 
system. Japan with an eagerness for edu- 
cation overcrowded war schools of all 
grades. The imperial government is aug- 
menting its higher schools and universities 
with a large expenditure of money, and 
wealthy men are subscribing money for 
private schools not in the government pro- 
gram. Such schools may now be estab- 
lished by the central government, local 
governments, or private corporations in- 
stead of by the central government alone, 
as formerly. Under the new ordinances no 
restrictions are placed on religious instruc- 
tion. In 1915 restrictions were removed 
allowing Christian institutions to continue 
religious instruction and giving them the 
position of middle-school department in 
the national system. The chief opportunity 
for Christian missions for the present is in 
the sphere of women’s education. Little 
opportunity is afforded women other than 
a beginning in their admission to the exist- 
ing universities. The school system has 
been thoroughly secularized in Korea with 
temporary exemptions until the necessary 
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arrangements can be made. It is not in- 
tended to interfere with religious freedom 
and propaganda, but education is considered 
an affair of the state by the Korean author- 
ities and all schools must be secularized to 
the government model or be closed. All 
teachers must know Japanese. This policy 
went into effect in 1915, and ten years is 
given to conform to these new regulations. 
The lack of a settled government has 
prevented a developed educational policy 
in China. However, the Ministry of Edu- 
cation has been active. Foreign educa- 
tional systems have been studied. Special 
interest has been manifested in vocational 
education. Progress has been made in dif- 
ferent parts of the country as a result of 
local enthusiasm and individual initiative. 
Statistics show 5 per cent more pupils under 
instruction in 1915-16 than in 1914-15 and 
7o per cent more than in 1912-13. In 
India the Calcutta University Commission 
published a thirteen-volume report last year. 
It deals primarily with educational condi- 
_tions in Bengal but sheds new light on the 
problems of Indian education. As far as 
Bengal is concerned there is need for a 
thoroughgoing educational reconstruction. 
An attempt to lay the foundation of a 
national system will affect the position and 
work of Christian institutions. In the past, 
government grants have been made to insti- 
tutions imparting satisfactory secular edu- 
cation without interfering with the religious 
instruction given, but the demand is now 
being made that a conscience clause be 
introduced into the Indian Education Code 
whereby all children in institutions sup- 
ported by public funds may be withdrawn 
if the parents do not approve of the reli- 
gious instruction therein given. The bill 
now before the British Parliament provides 
for the transfer of a considerable part of the 
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functions of government to popular control. 
This will call for readjustment in Christian 

institutions. The opening of the Hindu 

University of Benares in 1916 provides for 

the development of Hindu cultural ideals, 

and recognizes the desire for a religious 

basis of that education. . 

In Turkey the war has given an impulse 
to education for women. In territories of 
the Turkish Empire occupied by Western 
powers a beginning has been made in intro- 
ducing Western standards of education. In 
Africa we find the government assuming 
increased responsibility where education had 
been almost entirely the work of Christian 
missions. The new clause in the educa- 
tional expansion in Nigeria emphasizes train- 
ing in character and, on the basis of a 
conscience clause, provides that instruction 
in moral and religious matters may be Mos- 
lem or Christian in government and assisted 
schools. Government aid to education has 
been increased in Uganda. In northern 
Rhodesia a Native Schools Proclamation in 
1918 restricted the legitimate activities of 
Christian missions in whose hands was the 
whole of the native education. The mis- 
sions were not consulted and they are now 
taking exception to certain provisions of the 
ordinance. There has been a _ growing 
demand in the Transvaal that the govern- 
ment take over the work of education and 
grant adequate resources. The most notable 
event in South African education is the 
opening of the South African Native 
College for the higher education of the 
native community. 

Thus in nearly every direction there is 
evidence of steady and in some instances 
rapid growth of national systems of educa- 
tion which affect fundamentally the posi- 
tion of Christian schools. In the past there 
has been almost unrestricted opportunity in 
most mission fields for private educational 
institutions: 

Almost everywhere missionary societies are 
confronted with the urgent necessity of adapt- 
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ing their educational policy and work to the 
new conditions. A new synthesis has been 
found between private effort and state educa- 
tion. Christian institutions must make up their 
minds what is to be their relation to the national 
system, what degree of freedom they may justly 
claim, and how with their limited resources they 
can make the most effective contribution to the 
moral and spiritual welfare of the peoples they 
desire to serve. 


Thus, attempts have been made to meet 
this new problem with adequate organiza- 
tion. Perhaps the most important of these 
is the Education Commission which has been 
sent out to India by the missionary societies 
of Great Britain and North America to study 
the problems of village education. It was 
essential to find the kind of education that 
would meet the needs of the villages in which 
the Christians lived. With the change in 
India of political and economic aims, it is 
essential that there be a thorough review of 
the Christian educational aims and methods 
in the villages of India. The Commission 
made a comparative study of America, 
Japan, and the Philippines. In China a 
common policy has been stimulated by the 
efforts of the China Christian Educational 
Association and the co-operating local asso- 
ciations. An educational commission includ- 
ing eminent educators from the West has 
been earnestly sought. The China Con- 
tinuation Committee at its last meeting 
approved a bold national program for train- 
ing teachers to be carried out in five years. 
In Africa, also, there is a development in 
consolidation of effort and common council 
in adjusting missionary education to new 
national policies. In dealing with the entire 
missionary task many of the great mission- 
ary boards at home have enlarged their pro- 
grams of co-operation to meet the many 
problems with a united front. There have 
been losses in Christian education during 
the war to be made good, and there is an 
urgent call for clear and united thinking to 
discover the special functions of Christian 
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education in relation to the developing 
national systems so widespread at the pres- 
ent time. 


A Survey of the Effect of the War 
upon Missions—The Church in 
the Mission Field 


In spite of the fiery test of war the 
numerical strength of the church has stead- 
ily increased. The International Review of 
Missions for January shows that in Came- 
roon, Nigeria, Congo, Uganda, on the Gold 
Coast, South Africa, Basutoland, and in 
Nyassaland there has been an ingathering 
of converts. In Congo eighteen new sta- 
tions have been opened since the war began, 
and the church membership has been doub- 
led. The China Mission Year Book for 
1918 shows in those years of war an increase 
in the number of pastors from 660 to 864; 
employed church workers, 18,194 to: 23,345; 
communicant members, 253,210 to 312,970; 
Sunday-school scholars, 133,674 to 210,397; 
total Christian constituency, 460,469 to 
654,658. In India there has been a wide- 
spread movement of the outcasts into the 
Christian church. Baptism was refused 
40,000 persons awaiting provision for their 
instruction. India’s large accessions to mem- 
bership has given the Indian church a 
serious educational problem, for the problem 
of illiteracy has been made more poignant by 
the approaching constitutional reforms and 
the new responsibilities in citizenship. The 
older agencies having been found inadequate 
to deal with the problem, the National Mis- 
sionary Council and the various missions 
are busy devising newer methods. [Illiteracy 
is receiving attention in the membership of 
the Chinese Christian churches which have 
between one and two hundred thousand 
illiterates. With the use of the governmental 
phonetic script and more efficient mission 
methods, it is hoped that the situation will be 
much improved during the next two years. 
In Formosa and Korea self-support has in- 
creased. In China the contributions of the 


churches rose from $383,114 in 1914 to 
$546,787 in 1917 and there has been a 
notable increase in the amount raised from 
all sources for Christian work. Medical 
mission work has shared generously in this 
financial progress. 

Self-supporting churches are increasing 
in Africa. These churches are sending out 
workers to the regions beyond. This exten- 
sion of Christian work by sending out and 
financing workers in regions beyond is devel- 
oping in the mission fields of Asia. The 
native Christians are gradually taking their 
share of missionary responsibility. These 
native churches are taking on increased 
importance in public affairs, especially in 
China. During the war the Religious Lib- 
erty Society, initiated in Peking in 1910 
by a group of Christians, developed into a 
powerful organization with two hundred 
centers. Moslems, Buddhists, Taoists, and 
other non-Christians joined and worked in 
a separate department in close touch with 
the Christian leaders. Christian leadership 
in Japan working through the Federation 
of Japanese Churches is making its contri- 
bution toward the establishment of a true 
democracy. The Christians of India took 
an active part in the agitation against the 
system of indentured labor. They are urging 
constitutional reform and political recog- 
nition asa community. The laity in Japan, 
China, and India are taking a larger place 
in the work of the church, and herein lies 
much hope for the future. 

Significant movements parallel the nor- 
mal growth of the church in the mission 
field. There has been a marked develop- 
ment of evangelistic zeal and devotion in 
the life of the churches. A wave of evan- 
gelism has spread over the greater part of 
Asia in which foreigners and natives worked 
side by side. Large numbers have made 
Christian decisions and subsequently en- 
rolled in Bible classes in Japan, China, and 
India. It is important to note the reaction 
of the church to the nationalistic spirit. 


The war has undoubtedly developed the 
spirit of nationality in many parts of Asia 
and Africa. There has been a recoil from 
habits of thought and methods of working 
that have come from other lands—and a 
sensitive shrinking from alien authority. 
There has been a turning toward the insti- 
tutions and language of their own country. 
All this has been most noticeable in the 
more educated sections of the church on 
the mission field, and particularly in India. 
In India the demand that a large share in 
the direction of the Indian church be placed 
in the hands of native Christians has been 
enhanced by the war. This national con- 
sciousness in the Indian church has placed 
before the mission boards an urgent and 
delicate problem. Alongside the two move- 
ments just mentioned is the development 
of church union. The twelve churches of 
Presbyterian order have moved toward 
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‘Findings’ of the Seventeenth An- 
nual Convention of the Religious 
Education Association, at Pitts- 
burgh, March 19-22, 1920 


1. Recent studies of the British and 
American armies have revealed an appalling 
state of ignorance of religion and of indiffer- 
ence to the institutions of religion, among 
the masses of the people. This revelation 
confirms and justifies the criticisms of 
current religious education to which this 
Association has given voice during seventeen 
years. We recognize in this situation a 
call to deepen our understanding of the 
affirmative principles that must guide in 
any adequate reconstruction of religious 
education. 

2. For some years before the war com- 
mercial interests had been learning how to 
apply psychological laws so as to influence 
on a large scale the minds of the buying 
public. During and since the war govern- 
ments, using and extending these methods, 
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union in China since 1890. In 1918 over- 
tures were made by the British and Ameri- 
can Congregationalists, and if the home 
boards approve the proposals, the Presby- 
terians and Congregationalists will become 
the United Church of Christ in China.. The 
Anglican missions of America, Great Bri- 
tain, and Canada have united in one church 
in China, and the different nationalistic divi- 
sions of the Lutherans have become 
one church. The movement for a united 
church in British East Africa has been 
attempted but not yet consummated. The 
need for such a union has been keenly felt 
in many quarters. Proposals for the union 
of the Presbyterians, Congregationalists, 
and the South India United Church took 
shape in 1919, but final action has not yet 
taken place. There has been marked devel- 
opment along many lines in the life of the 
church of the mission field. 


EDUCATION 


have succeeded in controlling the thinking 
and the ethical outlook of whole peoples. 
At the present moment political and eco- 
nomic interests have at their disposal a 
definite effective technique for the making 
of public‘opinion. This technique includes 
the choice of facts that shall be allowed to 
reach the public; it includes also constant 
and often subtle appeal to emotions and 
prejudices. The whole constitutes an art 
of making up other men’s minds for them. 

3. In this situation religious education 
must accept the duty of forming a religious 
public opinion. But religion must not 
imitate the types of propaganda that with- 
hold facts and stimulate prejudice. Our 
problem, rather, is to lead the people to do 
real thinking in the light of the great 
historical ideals and in the light also of 
correct information. 

4. This is not a problem of adult edu- 
cation merely. For the foundations of 
public opinion, its most persistent pre- 
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suppositions, are laid in the experiences of 
children—their experiences, not only in the 
school whether of the state or of the church, 
but also in their contacts with society as 
it is. Education has never paid adequate 
attention to the informal and unintended 
training that children actually receive. 

5. The immediate and most pressing 
problem for religious educators concerns, 
therefore, the development of co-operative 
religious thinking upon the part of both 
children and adults. To this end the 
methods and the results of the scientific 
study of society ‘must be incorporated into 
the courses for older pupils, and methods 
that promote reflection rather than mere 
imitation and compliance must be adopted 


in all grades. 


Fourteen Points in Religious 
Education 


Herman Harrell Horne in the Church 
School for December sums up the ideals of 
religious education under fourteen points. 
After relating that Christian education is 
becoming gradually standardized, and that 
standard a growing one, he presents his 
analysis. Under the caption “Strategy or 
Ends” he states: (1) The end of education 
is the development of personality in the 
right social medium. (2) This proceeds in 
regard to physical, vocational, moral, social, 
emotional, intellectual, and spiritual factors, 
the latter pervading all. (3) The ideals to 
be pursued are health, skill, integrity, 
justice, love of beauty, truth, and God. 
(4) The opposites to be avoided are disease, 
unskilfulness, sin, injustice, ugliness, error, 
and materialism. (5) Education mediates 
between society and the individual by indi- 
vidualizing society and socializing the 
individual. (6) It means the co-operating 
with God in developing in humanity its 
image of God. (7) The concrete historic 
figure of the Prophet of Nazareth embodies 
the educational ideal. He manifests the 
qualities of (2) and (3). 
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In “Tactics or Means” he includes: 
(8) Education is the process of stimulating 
achievement. (9) The release of creative 
self-expression in thinking and acting is the 
standard test of the method used whether 
it be story-telling, lecture, or discussion. 
(10) Creative self-expression is best ad- 
vanced by “projects” assigned to individ- 
uals or groups. These tasks require further 
study by the pupil. (11) A good cycle is 
the problem set up, hunting the solution, 
and the relation of results to conduct. 
(12) The curriculum of any educational 
institution from the Sunday school on should 
be composed of “‘those problems most press- 
ing in any age, and of the historic and 
scientific materials requisite for their solu- 
tion.” (13) The application of democracy 
consists in adopting the problems after con- 
sulting adolescents or adult students. 
(14) There is no necessary conflict between 
educational ends and the means of attaining 
them. 

Christian education is the sure but slow 
process of solving the perplexing problems 
of our society. It must leaven the whole. 
“Democracy is Christianity in society, and 
Christianity is democracy in religion.” 

The Psychological Approach to 

Social Service 

Rev. William Norman Hutchins in 
Religious Education for December makes a 
plea for a more fundamental knowledge of 
social psychology as a necessary approach 
to the vital and practical problems of social 
service. This type of psychology makes 
clear the social character of mind. Our 
mental life is built up in our responses to 
the physical and social elements of our 
environment but more fundamentally the 
latter. We act with reference to physical 
objects that we may exert a beneficial con- 
trol over them. But because these objects 
ordinarily change imperceptibly they do not 
call out conscious responses. Because of 
their usual character our actions toward 


a 
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them sink to the level of habit and are 
largely unconscious. It is in the face of 
intercourse with other human beings that 
we have the great drive of stimulus and 
response. Here the problem is constantly 
changing. Humans are variable, they act 
in different moods and ways, and are con- 
stantly causing their acts to vary that they 
may live a co-operative social life with 
those who so act toward them. We are 
controlled by the way others act toward us, 
as we influence what others may do and say 
by our acts. The beginnings of these social 
acts are called gestures. That is, some 
physical movement in look, tone, or position 
of another calls out an answering response 
in me. I become aware of what the other 
intends to do by my own involuntary 
response to the other’s gesture. This point 
is illuminated by the variety of physical 
adjustments two boxers make in regard to 
each other. Each determines in large the 
movements of the other. Much of this 
kind of interaction may be practically below 
the level of consciousness. Consciousness 
of meaning comes to the fore when we 
objectively see ourselves make movements 
or hear our voices. We are aware of what 
we say and what it means. By thus listen- 
ing to ourselves we take the place of the 
other persons. We act toward ourselves as 
they act toward us. Thus in this constant 
social interaction we build up in our corpor- 
ate selves the lives of others. In building 
up our own conscious social selves our 
consciousness of self is secondary to our con- 
sciousness of others. The self has this 
broad basis of relations with individuals and 
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therefore it is a social conception. Our 
family, friends, and neighbors enter con- 
cretely into the building of ourselves. This 
social interaction, apart from immediate 
contacts, continues ideally in our own inner 
consciousness. 

The fact that our inner life grows out of 
social interaction is significant for the task 
of social service. It is vital that we carry 
on this socialization of our inner selves till 
we have made an inner adjustment to the 
social attitudes of the whole community in 
which we perform our social tasks. Such a 
psychological approach is essential to a sane 
and vigorous morality. Social service is 
not an imposition from the top, but an 
impetus toward socialization by a demo- 
cratic leader. A case in point is related by 
Jane Addams: 

The president of the company went farther 

than the usual employer does. He socialized 
not only the factory, but the form in which his 
workmen were living. He built and in a great 
measure regulated an entire town without call- 
ing upon the workmen either for self-expression 
or self-government! What was the trouble? 
Into his attempt at social service he carried no 
social imagination, no associative insight, and 
while he sincerely desired to contribute to the 
life values of his employees he was content to 
“test the righteousness of the process by his own 
feelings and not by those of the men.” 
The employees rejected it because it was 
not transfused with a human spirit. In 
whatever way we contribute to the social 
process, be it philanthropy, neighborliness, 
education, religion, or social service, it will 
get its full clear vision by a democratic 
sharing of life. 


CHURCH EFFICIENCY 


Problems of the Country Parish 

The problems in no two rural communi- 
ties are alike. There are a variety of con- 
ditions dealing with economic welfare, 
health, recreation, class relationships, leader- 
ship, ideals, and beliefs. .But there is a 


general approach to these different situations 
which we need to know in order to evolve 
solutions. There are two general divisions 
of the rural problem: the first considers the 
community as a whole; the second lies in 


the organization of the church itself. The 
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former takes account of the general change 
in the rural life and outlook. The industri- 
alizing of America since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century has massed population 
in the cities, has produced a transportation 
system by steam, has decreased compara- 
tively rural wealth and population, and has 
centralized ownership and control in the 
cities. Power and social prestige moved to 
town. Dr. Paul L. Vogt in the Missionary 
Review of the World for November states that 
there is a constant appeal to the young 
people to better their social and economic 
position by moving to the city. While 
it is evident that many fail and few succeed, 
yet these few set the standard for the appeal. 
Rural life has been deprived of much of its 
most promising leadership. 

Then again, rural people have thought 
that inferior teachers, schools, churches, 
and social institutions, in comparison with 
the urban centers, are inevitable. Farmers 
educated their young people in colleges in 
many instances, and until recently the return 
of the college graduate to the country was 
considered a failure. Provision for health 
in rural districts has received little or no 
attention. The rural minister lacks the 
library and transportation facilities of his 
city brethren. There is a desire on the part 
of ministers, teachers, and leaders to gain 
advantages for themselves by moving to 
the better life of the cities rather than 
to attempt to achieve advantages through 
higher standards and better institutions 
for rural communities. With the transfer 
of so much of the country’s wealth to the 
city, the ownership of farms has passed in 
numerous instances to those outside the 
farming community. This has brought the 
transient tenant in place of the permanent 
farm neighbor and has made the working 
out of higher forms of co-operative economic 
organization practically impossible. This 
has affected seriously the solidarity of rural 
life and the welfare of rural church and 
school. In place of the permanent labor of 
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the rural community we now have the tran- 
sient harvester and fruit-picker. It is hard 
to weave these transient elements into an 
organized community life. 

The greatest problem of the country 
parish house is the church itself. The 
rural problems are gaining an appreciation 
of their importance by the people. Other 
agencies, as the Red Cross, the country 
farm bureaus, the Christian Associations, 
the Boy Scouts, the public schools, and 
various community service organizations, 
have definite programs for developing rural 
life. They are making a successful financial 
appeal. The church is handicapped by 
division and competition among its own 
forces. Pastors travel over a wide range 
of territory and fixed responsibility for an 
entire community is largely lacking. There 
is an absence of social vision. In many 
communities no pastor resides, and some 
communities have two or more resident pas- 
tors. Thus the definite spiritual welfare of 
each family loses greatly by this hit-and-miss 
pastoral arrangement. The psychology of 
the “drive” cannot be used successfully by 
any one denomination. Instead of each 
minister attacking his problem in an inde- 
pendent and isolated manner, it is essential 
that an intergroup organization be effected. 
No agency has a higher place in the minds of 
rural people than the church. But there is 
danger that from their disunited and iso- 
lated way of working the churches may 
lose their strategic position. They got 
together against the liquor traffic and in 
financial drives put on by other organiza- 
tions, and it is necessary that they inter- 
relate themselves in the great task of 
enlarging the spiritual life of every rural 
family. The outlook is hopeful for the tide 
of Christian spirit is rising. Public educa- 
tion is bringing to the masses the conception 
that Christianity is a thing of the spirit... .. 
The modern layman is giving expression to 
religion in practical ways. Let those who try 
to tie up religion to the less essential expressions 
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of the Christian spirit in external forms take 
heed lest the rising tide of Christianity in seek- 
ing to express itself in service either bandon 
organizations insisting on external expressions 
or pass by the Christian church altogether; 
and in attempting to give adequate leadership 
let the denominations work out some plan 
whereby their efforts to serve may have every 
advantage of combined, collective effort. 


Religion as a Basis of Commercial 
Prosperity 


At a meeting of the National Laymen’s 
Conference held in Pittsburgh in January, 
Mr. Roger Babson, the well-known statisti- 
cian, made a striking address. In the midst 
of it he thus set forth the significance of 
religion as a foundation for commercial 
morality: 

Today we are running at a very high speed. 
As you know, the prosperity from the statisti- 
cal point of view in this country is greater today 
than ever before. More people are employed; 
higher wages are paid; business is more active; 
there is no overproduction; orders exceed the 
supply of goods; the crops are better than ever 
before. 

And yet there is a distinctive feeling in the 
minds of the keen-headed business man that 
there is danger ahead. Why? Because that 
man has an instinctive feeling that people 
haven’t the right point of view toward life; 
that religion is waning. Those keen-headed 
business men know that every period of pros- 
perity is build upon the efficiency and industry 
and thrift and righteousness which is developed 
during a period of depression; and that every 
depression is the result of the carelessness, 
the extravagance, and the unrighteousness devel- 
oped in the latter half of a period of prosperity. 

Now, in view of those three facts, first, that 
the greatest factor in determining business con- 
ditions is religion; second, that the security for 
your investments is religion; and third, that the 
lack of religion is the one danger sign in the 
financial horizon today, I beg of you men, you 
laymen, you business men to get behind this 
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Interchurch Movement and back it in every 
possible way. 
On the Negro Situation 

The Southern Workman names the four 
things following as the present desires of 
Virginia Negroes. ‘‘What we want of the 
South,” says one in comment, “‘is less 
preaching and more practice.” 

First—We want equal accommodations in 
public carriages. We now pay first-class accom- 
modations. On railroad and street cars the 
quarters assigned to us are inadequate for the 
numbers and are poorly kept. No provision 
is made on steam cars for sleeping-car or dining- 
car accommodations. At only a few of the rail- 
road stations are provisions made for feeding 
the Negro traveling public. The toilets at most 
of the stations are poorly kept and on some of 
the trains there is only one toilet for both men 
and women. We deeply feel the humiliation 
that the “‘Jim Crow car law” and segregation 
bring upon the Negro race and urge the white 
people to abolish it. 

Second—Negroes want justice in the proper 
distribution of advantages in their living quar- 
ters in both city and country. Wherever we 
live in large numbers the streets generally are 
not paved; the section is not adequately lighted 
or policed; sewage is not provided; and there 
is negligence in the general improvements. 

Third—We want equality of wages in the 
economic life of the state. We feel keenly the 
injustice of discrimination in pay for the same 
work done. If a Negro bricklayer does the 
same work just as satisfactorily as a white man, 
he in all justice deserves the same pay. This 
holds true in domestic service, in the trades, on 
the farm, in the profession of teaching and 
everywhere else. 

Fourth—We want the same provision made 
for the education of our children as is made for 
white children; we want a distribution of pub- 
lic school funds; equal high school advantages 
in curriculum and equipment; a compulsory 
school law just as binding upon Negro children 
as upon white children; and opportunities pro- 
vided by the state for college training for Negro 
youth. 


THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 
A SANE INTERPRETATION OF REVELATION 


REV. HENRY KINGMAN, D.D. 
Claremont, California 


Commentaries on the Bible are not 
generally classed under the head of general 
literature, but this volume! by Shirley 
Jackson Case might almost find its place 
in that popular company. It is of un- 
expected interest to anyone interested 
either in human nature or in current reli- 
gious problems. The commentary proper, 
with a new translation of the text, takes up 
less than half the volume. The remaining 
chapters are devoted to the general problem 
of apocalyptic, and to the circumstances 
under which this particular book of revela- 
tion was written. There is also a historical 
résumé of the pathetic attempts at its inter- 
pretation by the Christian church—ever 
changing with changing historical condi- 
tions. When once the plain intent of the 
document was forgotten or ignored, then 
pious imagination had an all but unlimited 
field of possibilities to wander through, and 
it wandered far and wide, and, alas! still is 
wandering. The whole history of the book 
is an amazing one, looked at from any angle 
that you will. And Dr. Case’s handling of 
the material, if not always convincing in 
detail, is scholarly, forceful, and, from any 
modern point of view, unanswerable. 

Its purpose is not to defend any theory 
or conform to any fixed presuppositions, 
but to explain the meaning of Revelation as 
the author intended it to be understood by 
those to whom it was addressed. This is 
certainly an honest and reasonable intent— 
to endeavor to understand what the author 
meant to say. And if it is true that he 
meant to say something that the passage of 


time has not confirmed, the sooner we fit 
this fact into our current ways of religious 
thinking the better. 

No one—unless under the influence of 
strong preoccupation of judgment can read 
John’s prophecy and not perceive that it 
was concerned with issues immediately at 
hand. It was not designed to be a prophecy 
whose meaning should gradually unfold 
after long lapse of time had prepared the 
way for its fulfilment. It was a tract for 
the times. Language could not declare 
more plainly than it does that its significance 
was for the readers of that day. Its Preface 
clearly states that the fulfilment of the 
great events it foretells must shortly come 
to pass, that the time was actually at hand. 
And the same warning of the immediateness 
of the impending judgment is repeated in 
the closing chapter. Indeed, the prophecy 
was to be left unsealed for that very reason. 
He who was unjust was to be unjust still, 
because these was no time for change of 
character before the cataclysm should fall. 
It was no vague academic indictment of 
thrones and powers thousands of years 
away, across the margin of the world. It 
was a vivid passionate. denunciation of a 
then living enemy, already drunken with 
the blood of the saints. This could be no 
other than the Babylon of pagan Rome, and 
the balance still seems to incline in favor 
of Nero redivivus as the Beast of the mystic 
number 666. 

No one can read thoughtfully through 
these chapters of the Revelation, clothed in 
a slightly different dress from that to which 


*The Revelation of John. By Shirley Jackson Case. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
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we are accustomed, without realizing anew 
how bewildering a labyrinth of imagery is 
here, and how impossible it is for us to come 
to any ordered and final arrangement of 
the feverish chaos of portents and marvels. 
None but a mind steeped in the extravagant 
wonders of Jewish apocalyptic could have 
martialed such a phantasmagoria of strange 
living things working out the supreme 
vengeance of history in a world under 
torment. 

It rouses one’s wonder anew that a most 
popular school of interpretation in our day 
should found its program of the future upon 
a single item of this imagery taken literally 
—the time period of one thousand years of 
moral calm, to be secured by capturing the 
dragon, binding him with a huge chain, and 
sealing him up in a hole in the earth, so that 
he could no longer seduce the nations. 
National decadence is hardly to be checked 
by any method so simple! Indeed, the 
literal interpretation of any portion of such 
a picture, as of any of the pictures preced- 
ing it, would seem to involve one in a sheer 
grotesquerie of unreason. 

It is almost a relief to find the weight of 
present-day scholarship pronouncing against 
the apostolic authorship of such a book. 
The author would seem to be one John the 
Presbyter, not John the Apostle. It lays 
no claim to being the work of the latter, 
and it is hard to imagine how it could have 
come from any apostle of love. Still harder 
is it to reconcile it with what we know of 
the apostolic spirit, the spirit of him who 
was the friend of publicans and sinners. 
It looks out upon the pagan world, not as 
did the Good Shepherd on the straying 
sheep, but’as a wrathful accuser on a world 
of Satanic enemies. It has for them no 
prayer, no mission, no suggestion of mercy 
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or forgiveness. Its spirit is the familiar one 
of the Jewish zealot who would wash his 
feet in the blood of his enemies. All save 
the little company of the saints—all the 
ignorant and fearful and unbelieving, all 
the prodigal sons and daughters, all the 
peoples of the Gentiles—are to be tortured 
with fire, day and night forever and ever, in 
the presence of Him whom Jesus set forth 
as our Father. The author stands not as 
one looking eagerly out on the morning of 
a new gospel, to be proclaimed to every 
creature under heaven, but as one just at 
nightfall, invoking the final catastrophe 
that shall give the victory to the Christ 
through the slaughter of all humanity who 
are not yet his disciples. It is the antith- 
esis of the missionary gospel, and as such 
it resists all attempt to bring its major mo- 
tive into harmony with the message of Jesus. 

Perhaps the most valuable part of Dr. 
Case’s book is its admirable summary of the 
apocalyptic literature of that age, chiefly 
Jewish, but also Christian and pagan. 
It is quite impossible to understand sym- 
pathetically the Revelation of John without 
some familiarity with the clearly defined 
characteristics of this curious’ form of 
literature, so peculiar to that age. 

A less attractive feature of the com- 
mentary is its failure to render any clear 
appreciation of the moral passion of the 
Revelation, its superb faith in the supremacy 
of righteousness, and the exquisite, haunt- 
ing beauty and stately eloquence of many 
of its passages. For when all has been said 
that may be said in adverse criticism, it 
remains a marvelous document to have 
sprung out of any century; and reverent 
souls will always turn to it for the glowing 
expression of hopes that for the most part 
lie beyond reach of human language. 


BOOK NOTICES 


The Gospel in the Light of the Great War. 
By Ozora S. Davis. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1919. Pp. vii+219. 


$1.25. 

This is a book by a preacher for preachers. 
It is designed to be a workable manual for men 
facing the opportunities of the pulpit in an age 
which the writer believes to be the most chal- 
lenging and fascinating in the history of the 
Christian church. It presents one by one, 
crisply and vividly, the subjects that have 
been thrust into new prominence by the Great 
War, and with the aid of a wealth of quotations 
from the new literature seeks to show how both 
this literature and that of the Bible may be 
used effectively in handling these present-day 
themes. It gives also many outlines and 
suggestions for sermons, in illustration of its 
principles. 

No doubt the public is weary of books on the 
war. But the value of such a book as this is 
is largely independent of the occasion that pro- 
duced it. It is not only eminently serviceable 
for those to whom it is addressed, but it is of 
an interest and pungency quite out of the ordi- 
nary. Robust common sense and spiritual 
insight mark every page, and give it a value for 
every thoughtful man. What might be called 
the author’s chief conclusion as to the message 
needed for today is summed up in words that 
every preacher would do well to take to heart. 

“We are simply compelled to study again 
Jesus’ consciousness of God as the chief datum 
for our preaching. Jesus Christ knew God, and 
we can learn if we will the kind of God he knew 
and loved and obeyed. This is the God whom 
our bewildered times need to know.” 


Is Mark a Roman Gospel? By Benjamin W. 
Bacon. (Harvard Theological Studies, VII.) 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1919. 
Pp. 107. $1.25. 

Professor Bacon argues with great learning 
that the Gospel of Mark took shape at Rome 
after 70 A.D., and probably embodies materials 
learned by Mark from Peter in the course of 
their early missionary association, and probab 
E forth in combination with other materials 

y Christian leaders at Rome after the Neronian 
tion of 64 A.D. What association Mark 

with Peter as his “interpreter,” as Papias 
calls him, was probably not at Rome as Papias 
implies, but in the East twenty years before 

Mark wrote. Professor Bacon does not deny 

that such Petrine materials were set down by 

Mark and preserved and used at Rome. In 

connecting Mark's attendance upon Peter with 


Rome, Papias was probably wrong, bei: 
led by I Pet. 5:9; but in connecting the 
of Mark with Rome he was right, for the internal 
evidence of Mark strikingly confirms its Roman 
origin. Professor Bacon reviews Mark’s inci- 
dental explanations, raphical and historical 
references, Pauline attitude on various im- 
nt matters, depreciation of Peter, the 
elve and Jesus’ relatives, Christology, and 
anti-quartodecimanism as evidence for the 
Gospel’s Roman origin. His argument for the 
Roman provenance of Mark is decisive and con- 
vincing. One wishes that he had included in 
his Conclusion a brief, definite statement of his 
views on what occasioned the putting forth 
of the original Markan memoirs (if they were 
put forth), and what led to their subsequent 
expansion into our Mark. 

Zahn’s contention that Mark’s explanation 
of two mites (/epia) as making one farthing 
(quadrans) is a decisive sign of the Roman 
origin of Mark is criticized by Bacon on the 
ground that Professor G. F. Moore has found 
the same equation, 1 nes perutas (lepta) 
in a Palestinian Hebrew text of the second 
century. But this, so far from upsetting Zahn’s 
inference, ideally confirms it. Mark does not 
pp Be eng is 2 lepta; he says 2 lepta make 
I rans. In Palestine the question would 
be, what is the value of this strange Roman 
coin, the quadrans? In Roman the question 
would be just the reverse: what are two Pales- 
tinian lepia worth in Roman money? The 
difference is the difference between a Latin- 
Greek dictionary and a Greek-Latin dictionary; 
and 12:42 remains a striking illustration of the 
Roman tone of Mark. 


God’s Faith in Man and Other Sermons. By 
Frederick F. Shannon. New York: Revell, 
1919. Pp. 186. $1.25. 


The recent removal of Dr. Shannon from 
Brooklyn to succeed Dr. Gunsaulus in the pas 
of Central Church creates new interest in thi 
brilliant preacher, who adds with this volume 
another to the lengthening list of his titles. 
There are eleven sermons in this collection. 
On the whole we do not feel that the average of 
these sermons is so high as that which was 
registered in “The Breath in the Winds.” 
Dr. Shannon is master of unusual skill in the 
discovery of the meaning of texts. Generally 
he is accurate in his insight and clear in his 
interpretation. Sometimes we confess that his 
work is labored and fantastic; for example, 
II Cor. 11:7 seems hardly to yield the idea of 
“The Most Wonderful Garden in the World,” 
which is clearly reminiscent of the Garden of 
the Thornless Roses of St. Frances at Assisi. 


mis- 
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The word “Conrinthianism,” on page 47, is 
ey a misprint. These sermons are 

of suggestiveness; they are marked by the 
vivid style which Dr. Shannon commands. 
“The Minister’s Dictio ” is a timely mes- 
sage which preachers will thoroughly enjoy. 
Dr. Shannon uses or exceedingly well. Hi 
illustrations are fresh and apt. His skill in 
antithesis is unusually good. Note this from 
the introduction to a sermon from the familiar 
text beginning, “Ye are our epistle”: “Well, 
man can make a book; only God can make and 
redeem a soul. Anybody can write upon paper; 
only Christ can write forgivingly, livingly, upon 
the spirit of man. The world will never want 
for men who can make books; the world will 
always want the Saviour who writes this mes- 
sage upon the human soul.” 

Dr. Shannon always presents Christianity 
as a vital, desirable, and crowning factor in 
human life. Especially is his exaltation of 
Christ as the Savior and the living Master 
clear and compelling. His message appeals to 
the will; it does not suffer a hearer to go away 
merely pleased at the sound of pleasant words 
or elevated by poetic vision. The listener to 
these sermons must face the deep probing of 
questions that search the depths of his soul and 
lead him to new resolutions in response to the 
preacher’s urgent summons. 


Evangelism in the Remaking of the World. 
By Adna Wright Leonard. New York: 
Methodist Book Concern, 1919. Pp. 197. 
$1.00. 


In six chapters Bishop Leonard sets forth 
in clear, urgent, straightforward fashion the 
part which Christian evangelism must play in 
making the new world. By evangelism he 
means the presentation of the good news that 
Jesus Christ, the world’s divine Redeemer, 
opens the way to a new life of the soul with God. 
A program of evangelism is essential to the 
success of every church. ‘The ideal toward 
which the preacher should bend the entire 
energies of his soul is that of bringing his own 
church to a standard of continuous evangelism 
with himself as the evangelist.” 

Two dominant ideas Bishop Leonard brings 
forward: the deity of Jesus Christ and the 
reality of conversion. His entire discussion 
calls for the affirmation of the divine Christ. 
“For years large numbers of pastors of the 
evangelical churches have lost the positive note 
in their preaching. One of the major reasons 
for this is that many have been influenced by 
German rationalism, and have come to question 
the divinity of our Lord. The result is the 
Christ of the Scriptures—the historical divine 
Christ—is given scant place in their preaching.” 

Also Bishop Leonard insists upon the neces- 
sity of that radiant spiritual experience known 
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as conversion, which he feels has been too much 
disregarded by the teachers of “educational 
evangelism.” He insists that “every one must 
come to the place where he consciously and 
purposely turns away from the sin and the evil 
of the world and accepts Jesus Christ as his per- 
sonal Saviour.” Bishop Leonard also urgently 
points out the difference between programs of 
social service that do not spring from conscious 
personal devotion to Christ and those that come 
into being as a result of loyalty to Christ as 
Savior. He discusses the use of music in the 
work of evangelism and appeals for release 
from the exploiting of the ordinary revival- 
hymn songbook publishers. This is a timely 
book for the modern church. 


Philosophic Thought and Religion. By D. 
Ambrose Jones. New York: Macmillan, 
1919. Pp. 60. $0.80. 


In compact form. and with such complete- 
ness as is possible within the limits of only 
sixty pages the author shows the outstanding 
lines of philosophic thinking from Aristotle 
to Bergson. The conclusion is that the funda- 
mentals of religion abide in the tenacious faith 
of men whatever may be the failures of intel- 
ligence alone to prove or explain them philo- 
sophically. The book is too small to of 
great value except as it orients a reader some- 
what in the large field that it surveys and stimu- 
lates to wider reading and deeper reflection. 
Page 25 is numbered 52. 


The Lord’s Coming and the World’s End. By 
W. J. L. Sheppard. New York: Macmillan, 
1918. Pp. 96. $1.00. 


This book contains a clear and simple dis- 
cussion of the main teachings of modern pre- 
millennialism taken up in order: ‘The First 
Resurrection,” “‘The Ra ture of the Saints,” 
“The Great Tribulation,” “The Millennium,” 
etc. It is the work of a pastor, the rector of 
St. Thomas’ in Birmingham, England, writing 
for laymen and feeling the need of something 
to place in their hands that would meet the 

y arguments and easy Scripture quotation 
of adventism. In each case the Bible passages 
concerned are discussed and interpreted. The 
general position of the writer is conservative, 
his conclusions are sane and moderate. 


The Second Coming of Christ. By James M. 
Campbell. New York: Methodist Book 
Concern, 1919. Pp. 136. $0.60. 

This book, like others by Dr. Campbell 

is marked by the fine spirit of the author a 

a clear appreciation of the spiritual values of 

Christianity. It has some pertinent criticisms 
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of premillennialism. It is not unaware of the 
historical problem and quotes Professor Denney 
as to the apocalyptic form of the early Chris- 
tian hope, its appeal to the words of Jesus, and 
its non-fulfilment. But here, as in the previous 
work, the real critical problems are not faced. 
On the positive side, however, it is a helpful 
and suggestive interpretation of the Christian 
hope from the standpoint of the Fourth Gospel. 
The second coming of Christ is held to have been 
coincident with gift of the Holy Spirit at 
Pentecost. 


Christ’s Second Coming. By J. M. Stanfield. 
Cleveland, Tenn.: J. M. Stanfield, 1919. 
Pp. 87. $0.35. 


The author represents an extreme con- 
servative position, with the insistence upon 
verbal inspiration. The premillennial conten- 
tion that the Old Testament political and reli- 
gious hopes must all be fulfilled, he meets by 
the spiritualizing process. Ezekiel, chapters 40 
to 48, for example, though apparently dealing 
in very exact statements as to what is to be, 
“cannot be explained of any temple that has 
hitherto been built, or indeed of any literal 
temple, but figuratively and mystically of the 
spiritual temple, the church under the gospel 
and its spiritual glory.” 


The Life of Paul. By Benjamin Willard 
Robinson. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1918. Pp. xiiit+-250. $1.25. 


This book is an inclusive study of the per- 


sonality and achievements of Paul. An intro- 
ductory chapter gives the setting of the apostle’s 
work in the Mediterranean world and shows the 
preparation for Christianity in the synagogues 
of the Dispersion and in the mystery religions 
of the day. Then follows in chronological order 
a lucid exposition of the life of Paul based on 
references to Acts and the Epistles. 

The discussion of debated points is neces- 
sarily brief, but it is clear and judicial. Luke 
is regarded as the author of Acts, using in the 
last chapters travel notes of his own. Acts, 
chapter 15, and Galatians, chapter 12, are 

rallel, but the account in Acts been con- 
used by the introduction of the Noachian 
prohibitions, which may have been in force in 
the mother-church at a later time. The ques- 
tion of Paul’s release from imprisonment at 
Rome is left open. Possibly too much weight 
is given to Clement’s “the farthest bound of 
the west,” which might also be rendered “the 
goal of the west,” in which case the reference 
might conceivably be to Rome rather than to 
Spain. Acts 26:10 seems a slender basis for 
assertion that Paul was a member of the 
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Sanhedrin, since the words “I gave my vote,” 
may be taken in a general sense, and moreover 
the chapter is hardly to be treated as a steno- 
graphic report of Paul’s s; 5 

College classes or adult classes in the Bible 
school will find this an excellent handbook. 
The Scripture references compel the student 
to make a direct study of the sources. The 
text furnishes adequate introduction and 
interpretation. The supplementary reading lists 
and the poe provide ample material and 
direction for outside assignments. 


A Jewish Interpretation of the Books of Genesis. 
By Julian Morgenstern. Cincinnati: Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations, 1919. 
Pp. x+335- 


This book is addressed to two publics: 
teachers in Jewish religious schools, that their 
instruction may be more authoritative and 
effective; and non-professional students of the 
Bible, to help them in getting a first-hand 
knowledge m3 Judaism. The author stands 
squarely on the assured results of thorough- 
going critical scholarship, recognizing clearly 
the presence of myth, legend, and tradition in 
Genesis, and relative little authentic history, 
but he is not content to stop with analysis. 
Whereas most scholars wholly ignore the motives 
and ideas controlling authors and editors in 
the process of producing the book as it now 
ply the investigation of these motives and 
ideas is the point of departure for Rabbi 
Morgenstern, for whom Genesis is “‘a Jewish 
work, written by Jewish authors, and edited 
by Jewish thinkers, the product of Jewish 
religious genius, and a unit of Jewish thought 
and doctrine,” hence to be interpreted from a 

itive Jewish standpoint. He seeks, there- 
foes to penetrate to the Jewish spirit underlying 

e narratives of Genesis, determining what is 
fundamental for Jewish thought and i 
in the various stories and cycles of stories, that 
Judaism may remain a religion of life, primarily 
of the present life, characterized by faith in 
God resting upon knowledge of him and issuing 
in faithful performance of duties. This spirit 
of Judaism is that of the great prophets, and 
Genesis is permeated by prophetic thought; its 
stories illustrate prophetic teachings and are so 
grouped to set forth the fundamental principles 
of Judaism. 

The author selects his materials wisely, and 
his comments, critical and practical, are dis- 
criminating. He uses frequent illustrations 
from rabbinical literature, re-enforcing the 
lessons formed in the biblical stories. For 
the convenience of non-professional readers, 
material intended especially for teachers, dealing 
with problems of instruction, is printed in 
smaller type. Rabbi Morgenstern has suc- 
ceeded admirably in accomplishing his purpose. 
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JESUS OF NAZARETH 


HOW HE THOUGHT, LIVED, WORKED, AND 
ACHIEVED 


By ERNEST D. BURTON 


THE WEEK OF TRIUMPH AND OF SUFFERING (Continued) 


32. THREE QUESTIONS BY THE JEWISH RULERS, AND JESUS’ QUESTION 
TO THEM. MARK 12:13-37 


Read Mark 12:13-17. To understand vs. 14 we need to remember the 
circumstances. A hundred years before this the Jewish nation was independ- 
ent. Two brothers of the ruling family, the Hasmoneans or Maccabees, quar- 
reled over who should succeed to the throne and appealed to the Roman general 
Pompey to decide between them. In the outcome Rome became the real ruler 
of the nation, and at the time of the Gospel incident Judea had been under Roman 
governors for twenty years. The question of the scribes was the much-disputed 
one—whether it was lawful to recognize and submit to this foreign and heathen 
rule. Jesus’ question reminds his hearers of this past history and of the fact 
that, having proved themselves unable to maintain their independence by their 
incompetence for self-government, they had had to employ Rome to rule them. 
His first verdict, “Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, to God the 
things that are God’s,” is on the one hand an injunction to pay those whom they 
had in effect hired to rule them what they owed, and, on the other, a reminder 
that such payment in no way conflicted with the fulfilment of their obligations 
to God. The question was shrewdly framed to entrap him (notice vs. 15), since 
an affirmative answer would have excited the anger of the people and a negative 
answer would have been the basis for a charge of treason against Rome. What 
does his answer show as to his shrewdness and his keenness in analyzing a situa- 
tion? What does it indicate as to whether he ever thought about problems 
of political life or studied the political history of his nation? Recall Luke 13:1-5 
and the parables of Matt. 21: 28—22:14. 

Read Mark 12:18-27. This passage also deals with one of the questions 
of current history, pertaining, however, not to politics but to the idea of the 
future life. The Pharisees believed in a future life but expected it to be much 
like the present one, differing chiefly in that it would have greater physical luxu- 
ries. The question of the Sadducees was probably one they had often put to 
the Pharisees and which the latter could not answer. It presented to the Phari- 
sees the dilemma: deny the future life or admit polygamy in it. Notice the 
two parts of Jesus’ answer. In vs. 25 he avoids the dilemma in which the Sad- 
ducees put the Pharisees by a new conception of the future life. Do you think 
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he meant to exclude only marriage from that life and retain all the other things 
that go with bodily life, or did he mean to exclude the physical altogether as 
we know it here? Where did he get the thought of a future non-physical exis- 
tence? The second part of his answer goes to the root of the Sadducees’ skepti- 
cism, and deals not with the character of the future life but its existence. Verses 
26, 27 seem clearly to mean that if God has once brought men into that relation 
of friendship with himself, which is expressed in the phrase, “I am the God of 
Abraham,” etc., he cannot suffer that friendship to end; hence the people them- 
selves cannot cease to be. God is not the God of dead people; those whom he 
loves must live. Do you know of any stronger or sounder reason for believing 
in the future life than this? What has Jesus implied in all his teaching as to 
the value, in themselves and God’s estimation, of people, men and women ? 

Read Mark 12:28-31. In this passage again we have one of those brief 
but far-reaching sayings of Jesus. How would the modern questions, “What 
is the heart of religion?” ‘What is essential to Christianity?” differ from that 
of the scribe in vs. 28? What word is common to the two parts of Jesus’ answer ? - 
Henry Drummond wrote a book called The Greatest Thing in the World, mean- 
ing love. Is that title in harmony with vs. 31? Does this statement of Jesus 
explain his attitude toward other commandments of the Old Testament than 
these two? In Mark, chap. 7, he implies that the command to children to honor 
their parents is a law of God and ought to be obeyed, but that the command 
to distinguish between foods was not such. If love to God and man is the es- 
sence of religion, is the former command included and is the latter excluded from 
religion? Did Jesus think religion ought to include unessential things ? 

Read Mark 12:32-34. Were all the scribes narrow-minded and bigoted? 
Did Jesus judge of people by groups or as individuals? What does the fact 
that Jesus considered a man who could see that love to God was more than all 
- external ordinances not far from the Kingdom of God imply respecting his thought 
of the importance of this truth and the nature of the Kingdom of God? 

Read Mark 12:35-37. The passage which Jesus quotes is from Ps. 110. 
His use of the passage turns on the fact that if, as the scribes supposed, the psalm 
was written by David and referred to the Messiah in the second word “Lord,” 
David speaks of the Messiah as his Lord and therefore greater than David. The 
conflict between this idea and that of the Messiah as David’s son is not in the 
mere fact of descent from David—a descendant of a man is often greater than 
the man from whom he is descended—but in the idea of a Jewish king and a 
national kingdom which the Jews associated with the title “son of David.” In 
other words Jesus desires to show the scribes, out of the Scriptures as they them- 
selves interpreted them, the falsity or inadequacy of their idea of the Messiah. 
Do you think he wished to persuade them that the Messiah would not be 
descended from David, or that he would be a greater political ruler than David, 
’ or to suggest to them that they should reconsider their whole idea of the Messiah ? 

Suggestions for further study: 1. What do Jesus’ answers to the questions 
put to him and the questions that he asked show respecting the range and depth 
of his thinking? Did he think solely about religion as a thing apart from the 
common life, or was he interested in all aspects of life and all interests of men? 
Did he think on the surface of things, or deal with the fundamentals? 2. For 


which is Jesus most notable as a teacher, his acquaintance with the history of hu- 
man opinion or the keenness of his insight and the originality of his own thinking ? 
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33. DENUNCIATION OF THE SCRIBES AND COMMENDATION OF THE 
GENEROUS WIDOW. MATT., CHAP. 23, MARK 12:41-44 

Mark has at this point a few verses of Jesus’ criticism of the scribes, but Mat- 

thew, as in several other places, taking these verses as the nucleus, gathers from 

different sources a collection of Jesus’ sayings on this subject. These we will 

study first, and then the brief story of the poor widow, which Matthew omits. 

Read Matt. 23:1-4. Do you think that Jesus meant in vs. 3 to tell people 
to follow all the teachings of the scribes, even when they differed from his own, 
or in general to beware rather of their example than of their teaching ? 

Read Matt. 23:5-12. What is the essence of the fault for which Jesus here 
criticizes the scribes ? 

Read Matt. 23:13-15. How did the scribes shut other people out of the 
Kingdom? What does Jesus think of the conduct of those who try to prevent 
other people from accepting new ideas without considering carefully whether 
they are not also true? Did he regard the attempt to get other people to agree 
with one as necessarily commendable? What did he evidently think ought 
always to accompany such an effort? What did accompany it in this case? 

Read Matt. 23:16-24. The word “debtor” clearly means, as the margin 
suggests, “bound by his oath.” The interpretations of the law about oaths, 
which Jesus here quotes, are examples of the extreme literalism of the scribes 
and of the kind of hair-splitting casuistry to which literalism leads. What is the 
characteristic of Jesus’ interpretation and teaching as against such literalism and 
casuistry? Did he recognize the great and the small in the Old Testament, 
and hold to the first and discard the second? How did he decide which was 
great and which was small, and what was “binding” for him and the people 
of his day? Is his own saying in vs. 23 to be taken literally? Did he mean 
that all the commands of the Old Testament were to be kept? What about 
the Sabbath and fasting and food? What does vs. 24 show as to Jesus’ sense 
of humor? Picture the man carefully straining the gnat out of a pool of water 
and then drinking down the camel. 

Read Matt. 23:25-28 and define the quality of the Pharisaic conduct which 
Jesus disapproves. 

Read Matt. 23:29-36. recalling that we have already found most of these 
verses in Luke, chap. 11 (sec. 21). 

Read Matt. 23:37-39. These verses found also in Luke 13:34,35 show how 
clearly Jesus foresaw what would be the result of the continuance of the course 
of action which the Jewish nation was following. 

Read Mark 12:41-44. The treasury here referred to was a row of trumpet- 
shaped vessels along the side of the so-called court of the women, the court beyond 
which women were not allowed to go. What was the standard of measurement 
by which Jesus judged the woman’s gift of two mites to be more than that of all 
the others ? 

Suggestions for further study: Is the statement of Matt. 23:12 inconsistent 
with Jesus’ own criticism of the teaching of the scribes? Does the latter show 
that the former was not intended to be taken without qualification? Is it in 
general true that on most subjects men must follow the best teachers they have, 


at most choosing between teachers? Is it better to do this than for each man 
to strike out quite independently for himself? Must we all to a certain extent 
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go along together in the development of ideals and establishing standards? How 
does this affect the responsibility of the leaders of thought? Is the ordinary 
man to blame for not being ahead of his times? What about the man who lags 
behind the best thought of his age? Are these questions important in the 
present situation ? 


84. JESUS’ DISCOURSE ABOUT FUTURE EVENTS. MARK, CHAP. 13 

This report of the sayings of Jesus about the future presents some very diffi- 
cult problems. On the one hand it is clear that the Gospel writers believed 
that Jesus expected certain great events, including his return on the clouds, 
to happen in the then near future, and that some of these events did not so happen 
and have not yet happened. On the other hand it is plain that in his report of 
Jesus’ utterances at this time Matthew has included sayings gathered from dif- 
ferent Gospels and probably uttered on different occasions, and especially that 
he has to a certain extent modified the form of the sayings to make them express 
more clearly what he supposed to be their meaning. One such change is very 
important. The question of the disciples as reported by Mark (13:4) is, ““When 
shall these things (the destruction of the temple spoken of in vs. 2) be, and what 
shall be the sign when these things are all about to be accomplished?” This 
makes the subject of the discourse the destruction of the temple. But Matthew 
makes the question,“‘When shall these things be and what shall be the sign of 
thy coming and of the end of the world?” thus giving the discourse a very dif- 
ferent subject. There is indeed in Mark one passage that furnishes the sug- 
gestion for this form of the question. In 13:23 there is a prediction of the coming 
of the Son of Man in clouds with great power and glory. 

There is no doubt that the early church expected Jesus thus to return, and 
believed that he had said that he would so come. And in view of the fact that 
Matthew has clearly modified the record of Mark in such a way as to introduce this 
idea, the question has been raised whether the passage in Mark 13: 24-27, which is 
out of harmony with the question of the disciples as reported by him, may not be due 
to the same influence. To many this has seemed more probable than that Jesus, 
who in this very conversation confesses his ignorance of certain matters about the 
future, should have supposed that he was justified in predicting his own return 
in a way and at a time which later history has not confirmed. Thus this chapter 
brings to us one of the most difficult questions of the Gospels. To answer it 
we must first see just what the Gospels clearly say. (Remember how the Gospels 
were produced—not by pens operated from heaven, but by a process of growth 
and copying from older books—and then consider what kind of a person Jesus 
was intellectually, how accurate his knowledge, and what he did not know.) 

Read Mark 13:12. We have already seen that Jesus was concerned about 
the future of his nation and feared great disasters to it because of its rejection 
of the messengers of God to it. On this occasion he seems definitely to have 
predicted the utter destruction of the temple, which could scarcely happen ex- 
cept in connection with the overthrow of Jerusalem. The prediction, doubtless 
not intended to be taken quite literally, was substantially fulfilled in the des- 
truction of the city by the Romans in 70 A.D. 

Read Mark 13:4-13. Notice especially that the question of the disciples 
pertains only to the destruction of the temple and the signs of it. Does Jesus 
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answer this question, or does he warn his disciples against being misled by false 
prophets and tell them certain things that would happen before the end came? 

Read Matt. 13:14-23. The phrase “the abomination of desolation” is taken 
from Dan. 11:31; 12:11 and I Macc. 1:54. In the last passage it clearly refers 
to the heathen sacrifices offered on the altar of the Jewish temple. As Jesus used 
it, it would naturally refer to some similar event, in general the entrance of hea- 
then into the temple, which would scarcely happen except in connection with 
the entrance of hostile armies into Jerusalem. When this happens, he says, it 
is time to flee from Judea. Does this answer the question of the disciples? The 
rest of the passage emphasizes the terrible character of the experience and in _ 
vss. 21-23 repeats the warning of vss. 5, 6 against being misled by false Christs. 

Read Mark 13:24-27. This is the passage of greatest difficulty in the con- 
versation as given in Mark, especially taken in connection with vss. 28-31. It 
definitely predicts a coming of the Son of Man in clouds in the days following 
the great tribulation, and the writers undoubtedly understood the term Son of 
Man to refer to Jesus and the coming to be a visible one, literally on the clouds. 
Some have thought that this is highly figurative language for a spiritual fact, 
and it is perhaps not impossible that this was the meaning of Jesus, but it is more 
likely that the words have been modified as suggested above, or that the whole 
passage, vss. 24-27, has been introduced from some other book supposed to be 
from Jesus, but not really his words. 

Read Mark 13:28-37. Notice two things about this passage, the definite 
prediction that “these things” are to be accomplished before this generation 
passes away, and that no one but God knows the exact time. These words oc- 
casion no difficulty if they refer to what precedes vs. 24. Through his inter- 
pretation of current events, of which we have abundant evidence in the Gospels, 
Jesus may well have judged that the forces making for the overthrow of the 
nation would certainly bring about that event in the lifetime of men then living 
(as actually came to pass forty years later), at the same time he might be quite 
unable to state the exact date. But it is evident that in the mind of the Gospel 
writer vs. 30 refers to the events predicted in vss. 24-27. This was undoubtedly 
the thought of the early Christians generally. But was it also the thought of 
Jesus ? 

At the end of the record taken from Mark, Matthew in 24:43-51 adds ma- 
terial found also in Luke 12: 39-46 (see our sec. 23) and then introduces three im- 
portant passages not found elsewhere. The connection of thought seems to be 
in the word “watch” in Mark 13:35. Compare Matt. 24:42 and 25:13. 

Read Matt. 25:1-13. This parable was undoubtedly understood by Mat- 
thew with reference to the coming of the Lord, about which he represents the 
disciples as inquiring in 24:3. Would it also be a significant utterance of Jesus 
if interpreted by the necessity of being always ready for the demands and exi- 
gencies of life ? 

Read Matt. 25:14-30. Does the teaching of this parable respecting the 
duty of using what has been intrusted to us and being prepared to give a good 
account of ourselves apply only to money or to all that we possess? Is it mate- 
rially affected by the question when and how the day of reckoning comes ? 

Read Matt. 25:31-46. Is this possibly intended chiefly to teach how and 
when men will be judged, or what is the basis of the divine judgment? Could 
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Jesus have uttered this parable if he had regarded physical welfare as of no con- 
sequence? Is it just to understand it as implying that food, drink, clothing, 
and physical comfort are the only good things? Is it consistent with Jesus’ 
teaching elsewhere in the Gospels to understand “these my brethren” in vs. 40 
to refer only to the Jews or only to the followers of cae ? What is the central 
teaching of the passage ? 


Suggestions for further study: 1. There was among the Jews in Jesus’ day 
an expectation of an apocalyptic Messiah, that is of one who should descend from 
heaven and bring about a marvelous and instantaneous change of the whole 
situation. Paul and the early Christians held the hope and expected Jesus to 
return in this way (see I Thess. 4:16, 17 and 5:1-3). Jesus rejected the political 
idea of the Messiah and in reference to the whole religious thought of his day 
adopted an independent attitude. Would he be likely to adopt this apocalyptic 
idea of the Messiah without scrutiny? If he examined it would he have found 
any ground for it? 2. Does your study of the Gospels thus far lead you to think 
that Jesus was chiefly interested in the program of future events or in fundamental 
principles of religion and conduct? 3. If you were persuaded that Jesus, being, 
as he said, ignorant about some matters pertaining to the future, held some ex- 
pectations as to how God would accomplish his plans in the world which have 
not been realized, would that fact make the teaching of Jesus about religion and 
morals, as for example, the Golden Rule, and the principal commandment, and 
the basis of God’s judgment of men, and the wisdom of faith in God, any less 
true and valuable ? 


35. THE COMPANIONSHIP OF FRIENDS AND THE PLOTTINGS 
OF ENEMIES. MARK 14:1-31 


Read Mark 14:1, 2. Recall the indications at various earlier points in the 


Gospel story that the Pharisees were irreconcilably out of harmony with Jesus’ 
way of looking at life and his conception of religion. As on so many other occa- 
sions in history, this disharmony led at length to a determination to put the 
disturbing advocate of new ideas to death. What was the ultimate ground of the 
Pharisees’ hostility to Jesus? Was it that he stood for the Old Testament and 
they for later traditions; that he stood for a religion of principles and they for 
conformity to rules; that he believed in the right and duty of men to discover 
truth through experience and they held that all that was knowable was already 
known and included in their system of teaching; or that he holding both to a 
religion of principles and to the possibility of discovering these by experience and 
insight was a menace to their continuance of their hard and fast legalism and 
their leadership of the nation? Why did they fear the people? Were the latter 
more open to conviction than the Pharisees ? 

Read Mark 14:3-9. What does the incident show as to the personal attrac- 
tiveness of Jesus and the hold that he had gained upon the affection of his fol- 
lowers? What does it show as to Jesus’ opinion of the legitimacy of sentiment in 
life, as compared with a coolly calculating altruism? Was he opposed to feeding 
the hungry ? 

Read Mark 14:10, 11. ~ This is the first mention in this oldest Gospel of any 
disloyalty to Jesus on the part of Judas. Could this have been the beginning of 
it in fact? What was the root of Judas’ perfidy? Was it simply love of money 
based on an overestimate of its value, or must there also have been a gross failure 
to appreciate Jesus and his ideas and their value to the world? 
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Read Mark 14:12-16. Recall that the Passover was a very ancient feast of 
the Jews commemorating the deliverance of the nation from the Egyptian bondage, 
and that it was observed in family groups. What does the fact that Jesus observed 
it show as to his feeling about the ancient customs of his people? Did he wish to 
discard them all? Did he think they ought all to be observed? Does he hold 
fast to all that were not harmful and discard those that were so? Whom does 
Jesus treat as his family on this occasion ? 

Read Mark 14:17-21, noticing the evidence of this narrative that Jesus saw 
clearly that the trend of events was leading to his death and understood the part 
that Judas was playing. Then read Mark 14:22-26, observing that under the 
influence of his foresight of his death the bread and the wine of the passover supper 
took on a new significance becoming to him the symbols of his body that was to 
be broken and his blood that he was to shed. Is his language literal? Does he 
mean that the bread is his body and the wine is his blood? The covenants com- 
monly spoken of in the Bible are between God and men. When he calls his blood 
“my blood of the covenant” does he mean that by shedding his blood he will 
help to bring God and man together? Has it proved tobe so? Has the cross of 
Christ served to bring men into harmony with God? Verse 25 seems clearly to 
mean that this was the last passover that he expected to eat with his disciples 
under the conditions under which this one was eaten—on earth, as we should say. 
Does it also mean that he expected to return and eat the passover with them 
again under new conditions? Or is this taking the language too literally and 
finding in it more than he intended ? 

Read Mark 14:27-31. Jesus evidently understood Peter as well as he did 
Judas. What was the difference between the two men? Was it simply that 
Peter repented afterward while Judas felt only remorse, or was there a difference 
in their acts and the cause of them? If the root of Judas’ conduct was a failure 
to appreciate real values, a blindness of mind and heart to the infinite spiritual 
worth of Jesus and his teaching as compared with the material value of thirty pieces 
of silver, while Peter’s fault was timidity, lack of courage, which of the two is the 
deeper fault and the more difficult to eradicate ? 


36. IN GETHSEMANE 

Read Mark 14:32-36. Recall the evidence that Jesus had foreseen that he 
would be rejected by the Jews and die, and consider carefully his conduct as he 
drew near toit. Had fear of physical pain anything to do with his dread of death ? 
Was this the chief element of it? Was the fact that his people were rejecting him 
and his message an important factor in it? Did he regard their rejection of him 
as a rejection of God also? See Luke 10:16. If he had foreseen his end why did 
he yet pray that the cup might pass from him? Does this tend to show that as 
one of us might have done, he saw the evidence that seemed to point already to 
the result, yet hoped against hope that he might escape it? Knowing why they 
were rejecting him could he have done otherwise than to dread the outcome and 
hope to escape it ? 

Read Mark 14:37-42. Notice Jesus’ craving for the sympathy and help of 
his disciples, combined with his solicitude, in the midst of his own struggle, for 
them. Does the last part of vs. 41 indicate that the outcome of his praying—the 
answer to his prayer in a sense—was the conviction that the cup was not to pass 
from him, and are his words here an acceptance of the cup as God’s will for him? 
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Read Mark 14:43-50. The chief priests, the scribes, and the elders seems to 
be an inclusive phrase for the high officials of the nation, and to include both 
Pharisees and Sadducees. Reproduce the scene in your mind, and consider what 
characteristic or characteristics of Jesus stand out most clearly in the incident. 
Consider again the motives under which the Jewish leaders, Judas, and Jesus 
respectively acted. 


37. THE TRIAL OF JESUS BEFORE THE JEWISH AUTHORITIES. 
MARK 14:53-72 


Read Mark 14:53-65. Picture the scene. It is in the court and adjoining 
rooms of an oriental house of the better sort. It is in the spring, but cool enough 
to require a fire at night. The members of the Sanhedrin, the supreme Jewish 
council and court, are present. The Jews had very recently lost the right to inflict 
the death penalty, but they could examine a man and recommend to the Roman 
authorities that he be put to death. It has been much discussed whether this 
was a legal trial according to Jewish law and usage. Apparently it was not, but 
perhaps it was not regarded as a trial in the strict sense at all, but only as a pre- 
liminary hearing to decide whether and how to present the case to Pilate. Yet it 
had much of the formality of a trial and the effort seems to have been to find 
evidence of acts or utterances that would be criminal under the Jewish law. The 
notable features of the narrative are the diligent but unsuccessful effort to find 
witnesses that could agree in their testimony against Jesus; the reference to the 
destruction of the temple (what gave occasion to this charge ?); the question of 
the high priest (vs. 61) and Jesus’ answer; the ground of the final condemnation, 
namely, blaspheming in answering in the affirmative the question whether he was 
the Christ, the Son of the Blessed. Respecting this last, notice (1) that there is 
no inquiry whether the claim was true; it is assumed that it is false, and that the 
very making of it is blasphemy; (2) that this is the first occasion recorded in this 
Gospel on which Jesus outside the circle of his disciples has said explicitly that he 
was the Christ; now at length, despite whatever misunderstandings might remain 
after all his effort to make clear what his mission really was, he will not deny that 
he is the Christ. Did he now mean it in the sense of those who expected a political 
Messiah? Did he now mean it in the sense of those who looked for an apocalyptic 
Messiah, that is, one who would come from heaven in miraculous fashion? The 
last part of vs. 62 indicates that the gospel writers understood the words in this 
latter sense, and this is undoubtedly in accordance with the general thought of 
the early church. Yet both Matthew and Luke report Jesus as saying that the 
coming of the Son of Man on the clouds will be from this time, and this phrase 
suggests that the original utterance referred not to a literal appearance in the 
clouds, but, probably in figurative language, to the triumph of his cause which 
would begin even from his death. 

Read Mark 14:66-72. What is the relative importance for the history of 
the world of the events here narrated compared with those recorded in vss. 55~65 ? 
Early Christian tradition makes the preaching of Peter the chief source of Mark’s 
Gospel. If this tradition is correct, is there any connection between that fact and 
the prominent place of this story in the gospel narrative? If so, what light does 
this throw on the character of Peter ? 
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Suggestions for further study: 1. Aside from all questions of technical legality, 
about which lawyers and historians do not agree, was the trial of Jesus before the 
Jewish authorities a fair one? If not, wherein was it unfair? 2. The condemna- 
tion of Jesus by the Jews is one of the most far-reaching events of human history, 
of significance far beyond the thought of those who participated in it. What was 
the real reason why the Jews desired his death and brought it about? Was the 
event the outcome of the conflict of two great conceptions of religion? If so, 
what were these two? 3. Where was the real parting of the ways between Jesus 
and the Jewish leaders? At the last they made their decision turn on the answer 
to the question whether he claimed to be the Christ, the Son of the Blessed ? 
Was this the fundamental issue? Had he been pressing this claim? What atti- 
tude ought they to have taken at the beginning, the taking of which would have 
made him and them friends and co-workers. 4. The character of Peter; its 
elements of strength and weakness; comparison with the representative Jewish 
leaders; comparison with Judas; comparison with Paul; the part he has played 
in the history of Christianity. . 

38. THE TRIAL BEFORE PILATE. MARK 15:1-20 


Read Mark 15:1-5. In accordance with the fact that the Jews could not 
execute sentence of death, but must present the case to the Roman governor of 
Judea for decision, the leaders of the Sanhedrin presented Jesus to Pilate (vs. 1). 
The question of Pilate evidently implies that the Jews had made the charge 
against Jesus that he claimed to be the King of the Jews. This statement of 
Jesus that he was the Christ made in answer to the question of the high priest 
(Mark 14:61, 62), was here cast by his accusers into a form to make it an offense 
against the Roman government.. A Roman governor would not be concerned 
with a charge of blasphemy or with a claim to be the Messiah in a wholly religious 
or non-political sense. But the charge that Jesus professed to be the King of 
the Jews, that is, a political Messiah laying claim to the throne of David or the 
Maccabees, was one that a Roman governor could not ignore. Thus shrewdly 
but dishonestly the Jews converted the confession which the high priest had prac- 
tically extorted from Jesus into a charge that if proved would secure his sentence 
to death in a Roman court. Luke evidently had in addition to Mark an inde- 
pendent account of the trial of Jesus and of events associated with it. Read 
Luke 23:2, and notice the explicitly political offense which according to this 
examination was charged against Jesus. Does the transformation of his answer 
to the high priest into a political form explain Jesus’ refusal to answer Pilate? 
Would a negative answer have seemed to retract what he had said to the high 
priest? Would an affirmative answer to the question as put have been wholly 
untrue? 

Luke adds at this point two or three paragraphs, which interestingly supple- 
ment Mark. Read Luke 23:4-16, and notice the evidence in vss. 4, 13-16 that 
Pilate saw through the duplicity and attempted deception of the Jews, and per- 
ceived that Jesus was guilty of no political offense and of nothing for which a 
Roman court could condemn him. 

Read Mark 15:6-15. The whole Barrabbas incident illustrates the large 
measure of discretion that a Roman governor was allowed to exercise. Despite 
the Roman emphasis on justice as compared with the autocratic power exercised 
by an oriental monarch, a Roman governor’s task was not primarily to secure 
justice, but to keep his province quiet, preventing insurrection. Hence Pilate’s 
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attempt to satisfy the people by releasing Jesus instead of Barrabbas. But hence i 
also his final consent, against his own clear perception of the facts and his own 
sense of justice, to release Barrabbas and condemn Jesus to death. Who is q 
chiefly responsible for this result: the people, their leaders, or Pilate ? 

Read Mark 15:16-20. This narrative again illustrates the barbarity which 
has so often been associated with the autocratic exercise of power and which 
lingers on even under democratic government. Which impresses your imagina- 
tion more, this story or the preceding one? Which is historically more significant ? 


39. THE CRUCIFIXION AND BURIAL OF JESUS. MARK 15:21-47 


Read Mark 15:21-32, noting the facts associated with the death of Jesus 
that had become fixed in the memory of his disciples: (1) the fact that Simon of 
Cyrene carried the cross; Alexander and Rufus were probably well-known 
Christians when the Gospel was written; (2) the place of the crucifixion; 
(3) Jesus’ refusal of the anesthetic drink; (4) the parting of his garments; 
(5) the superscription; (6) the taunts of the bystanders and of those who were 
crucified with him. 

Read Mark 15:33-38. The veil of the temple referred to in vs. 38 is that 

which hung between the holy place and the most holy place. The darkness 
that came just before Jesus died (vs. 33) and the rending of the veil were evi- 
dently understood by the Gospel writer in the literal sense, and looked upon by 
early Christians as symbolizing the significance of Jesus’ death. Perhaps the latter 
was originally a figurative expression signifying that the old dispensation with its 
temple. sacrifices and ceremonies and indirect approach to God had passed, 
henceforth the way of approach was open to all. To us perhaps the most signifi- 
cant part of the narrative is Jesus’ utterance, “‘My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?” (vs. 35). The words are a quotation from Ps. 22:1 where they 
express the state of mind of a pious man who clinging in the midst of great dis- 
tress to his faith in God, yet boldly expresses his perplexity that God in whom he 
trusts should permit him to suffer. They were probably used by Jesus with 
remembrance of their source (as-a dying man today might quote a hymn or a 
passage of Scripture) and as an expression of substantially the same state of 
mind as that of the psalmist. So far from expressing loss of faith on his part, 
they are an affirmation of ‘faith (notice the words “my God, my God’’) in the 
midst of perplexity and suffering, than which there is no more real faith. The 
latter part of the psalm expresses the triumph of faith even over perplexity (see 
vs. 24: “He hath not despised nor abhorred the affliction of the afflicted, neither 
hath he hid his face from him. But when he cried unto him he heard’’) and the 
Gospel of Luke records that before his death Jesus passed into this calmer atmos- 
phere, saying as his last words: “Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit” 
(Luke 23:46). To infer from the narrative that Jesus was actually deserted by 
God is to convert the language of deep emotion into that of exact fact. Is it ‘_ 
possible to believe that God would forsake his Son at the very moment when he 
was most perfectly and at greatest cost doing God’s will ? 

Read Mark 15:39-41. The utterance of the centurion—a Roman and pre- 
sumably a pagan—is perhaps an echo of what he has heard of the proceedings 
before the high priest. But on his lips the words probably’meant,*as¥the margin 
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of the Revised Version gives them, ‘“‘a Son of a god.” To him it seemed that 
Jesus must have been a supernatural being. Have the women mentioned in 
vss. 40, 41 been previously spoken of in the Gospels? See Luke 8:1-3. What 
does it suggest as to the place of women in the early church that the presence of 
these women at the cross is mentioned in our earliest extant Gospel? What does 
the fact of their presence show as to the impression which Jesus had made on 
women as well as men and of his treatment of them? The Twelve were all men. 
Was this because Jesus regarded women as religiously inferior to men, or because 
a travelling company could not under conditions then prevailing include both 
men and women? Which of the two were most faithful to Jesus to the end? 
Read Mark 15:42-47. Like the women mentioned in vss. 40, 41, Joseph of 
Arimathea was not one of the Twelve, apparently not up to this time a follower 
of Jesus (Matt. 27:57 should probably read: “who also became a disciple of 
Jesus”), but one of that rather large class of men who with geniune interest in 
religion and respect for Jesus are ready to do friendly deeds, but are very slow to 
commit themselves openly to his cause. Is he perhaps mentioned here to make 
it clear that there was no doubt about the body of Jesus being securely entombed ? 
Compare the story of Matt. 27:62-66, of which this is the evident intent. 


Suggestions for further study: 1. The character of the Roman government of 
the provinces and dependent kingdoms. 2. Jesus had more than once opposed 
the proposal to throw off the Roman yoke. The Roman power eventually pro- 
nounced sentence of death against him. Does the fact show that he was mis- 
taken in opposing rebellion against it? In anticipating his death did he foresee 
that it would have to be by consent of the Roman power? 3. The relative 
responsibility of Jew and Roman for the crime of putting Jesus to death. 4. A 
far more important question: What were the attitudes of mind on the part of 
Jew or Roman that were the ultimate cause of his being put to death? Consider 
for example whether the following entered in, and what was their relative impor- 
tance: (a) religious conservatism (unwillingness to consider views and ideas 
widely different from those which we hold for fear we shall have to change our 
opinions or our ecclesiastical relations, or our personal friendships); (5) religious 
indifferentism, which makes the question what is true in the field of religion seem 
an unimportant one; (c) love of power issuing in hostility to any person or move- 
ment which threatens by changing other people’s opinions to deprive us of our 
leadership or ecclesiastical position, regardless of the cause of right and justice; 
(d) love of money and of what it buys, which in conjunction with the love of power 
leads one to choose the course which will leave one in undisturbed possession of his 
present position. 5. The existence of these various attitudes of mind today and 
their relative importance as hindrances to the acceptance of Christianity and its 
progress. 6. Jesus’ attitude toward his death beforehand and his conduct in its 
presence. Did he desire to die as he did? Ifso, why? Could he have escaped 
death? If so, how, and why did he not escape? What did he believe would be 
accomplished by his death on the cross? 7. Christian thought from Paul to the 
present day has discussed the death of Jesus, and there have been many theories 
of its significance and value. Aside, as far as possible, from these theories, in the 
light of history as far as you know it, what do you regard as the significance of 
Jesus’ death? What did he accomplish by his adherence to that course of duty 
that brought him to his death on the cross which would not have been accom- 
plished if he had pursued a more prudential course and lived out the normal 
term of a human life? 8. Are the principles of conduct, adherence to which 
—- Jesus to a violent death, universally applicable, or did they apply only 
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THE TRIUMPH OVER DEATH: THE REBIRTH OF FAITH 


The problem presented by the record of the events by which the disciples of 

J became convinced that, having died on the cross, he still lived and was 
\ ing forward the work which he began before his crucifixion is a complicated 
one. Let us first state the general facts without at this time reading the text of 
the passages cited. 

1. The Gospel of Mark contains in 16: 1-8 the story of the women who visited 
the tomb on the morning of the third day after Jesus’ death, and found it empty. 
The probability is that this Gospel originally contained a story similar to that 
which now stands in Matthew (28:9, 10, 16-20), which was in some way lost 
and after a time replaced by the present Mark 16:9-20. 

2. The Matthew narrative is probably based upon the Mark narrative in its 
original form. It repeats the statement that Jesus will appear in Galilee (con- 
verting the young man of Mark’s narrative into an angel), and in accordance with 
this statement records an appearance of Jesus to his disciples on a mountain in 
Galilee (28:16-20), inserting, however, an appearance of Jesus to the women 
immediately after they had received the message of the angel (28:9, 10). Matt. 
28:2-4 is clearly, and 28:11-15 probably, derived from some source other than 
Mark. 

3. Luke follows Mark in part, but departs from him in substituting for the 
young man of Mark’s narrative two men, and for his message directing the dis- 
ciples to go to Galilee, a reminder to them of what Jesus had said while he was 
still in Galilee (24:6). He then narrates appearances of Jesus in Judea only, 
seeming to place his final appearance and ascension on the same day (see 24:13, 
33, 36, 44-47, 50, 51). Luke, though possessing Mark 16:1-8, evidently drew 
mainly from a source quite independent of Mark. 

4. The Book of Acts, though from the same author as the Gospel of Luke, 
interjects a period of forty days (Acts 1:3) between the resurrection and the 
ascension, but like the Gospel places this event in Judea and says nothing of 
appearances in Galilee. 

5. In I Cor. 15:5-8 Paul enumerates a series of appearances most of which 
are not mentioned in the Gospels, naming an appearance to Peter first and adding 
the appearance to himself as the last. 

6. The Gospel of John was written, of course, after the other Gospels and 
long after Paul. Its narratives of the appearances of Jesus are in the main quite 
independent of those of the other Gospéls and of Paul. In its twentieth chapter 
it agrees with Luke in making the appearances of Jesus in Judea; the twenty-first 
chapter, however, which is generally regarded as an appendix to the original 
Gospel, narrates an appearance in Galilee but one quite distinct from that related 
by Matthew. 

7. Mark 16:9~-20 is, as indicated above, a late summary based chiefly, it 
would seem, on Matthew and Luke. 

These various narratives written by various persons and from different points 
of view show clearly that there early arose among the disciples of Jesus the con- 
viction that Jesus had conquered death and triumphed over his enemies, not 
simply by surviving as a spirit awaiting resurrection at the end of the age, but by 
rising from the dead on the third day, the first-fruits, as Paul says, of them that 
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slept; and that this conviction had its starting-point and support in a series of 
vision experiences. This conviction once created was steadily maintained, finding 
support in various accounts of Jesus’ appearance to various individuals and 
groups. 

The purposes of this study do not include an attempt to construct a continuous 
narrative from these various reports. We shall seek rather to discover in general 
how the faith of the disciples in Jesus was reborn and became the seed of the 
Christian church. With this purpose in mind we will take up the record para- 
graph by paragraph. 


40. THE VISION AT THE TOMB AND THE FIRST APPEARANCE OF 
JESUS IN JUDEA. MARK 16:1-8; MATT. 28:1-10; LUKE 24:1-12 

Read Mark 16:1-8, noticing (a) that this incident is assigned by Mark to the 
early morning of the day after the Sabbath, i.e., to Sunday morning; Matthew’s 
phrase “‘late on the Sabbath” seems to be taken over from Mark’s reference to the 
bringing of the spices, which Matthew omits; (5) that according to this narrative, 
which is followed in this respect by all the other Gospels, the first event in the 
process of convincing the disciples that Jesus was alive was the discovery of 
theempty tomb. Matthew’s added section, 28:11-15, is intended to support the 
assertion that the tomb was empty by affirming that even the Jews who did not 
believe in the resurrection of Jesus did not say the body was in the tomb, but that 
it had been taken away. 

Read Matt. 28:9-10. This brief narrative, very similar to the previous 
report of the appearance of the young man, except in the important fact that it is 
now Jesus who appears, is not repeated in Luke, who instead relates that the 
women carried the message of the young men to the disciples and that Peter ran 
to the tomb and looked in. This is the more notable because this appearance is 
in Jerusalem, in or near which Luke places all the appearances. John at this 
point (20:11-18) relates the appearance of Jesus to Mary Magdalene, whom all 
the other evangelists name as one of the women who came to the tomb. 

Read Luke 24:1-12, noticing Luke’s additions to the Mark narratives, 
especially the visit of Peter to the empty tomb. 


41. THE APPEARANCES ON THE LATTER PART OF THE RESURRECTION 
DAY AS REPORTED BY LUKE. LUKE 24:13-53 


Read Luke 24:13-35. Notice (a) that Luke puts this event also on the first 
Sunday after the crucifixion; (b) that vss. 22, 23 refer back to his own vss. 3-9, 
and vs. 24 to vs. 12. Notice how beautifully the whole passage expresses the 
faith of the early church. See especially vss. 19, 20, 26, 27, 34. How impressive 
and moving this narrative must have been as repeated or read in Christian con- 
gregations. 

Read Luke 24:36-43. Luke 24:31 suggests what John 20:19, 26 quite 
clearly imply, that the body of Jesus was not an ordinary material body, but 
appeared and disappeared in extraordinary fashion, even passing through closed 
doors. This narrative, however, ascribes to it emphatically the qualities of a 
real body, excluding the supposition that what the disciples saw was simply a 
ghost that had no actual reality. 
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Read Luke 24:44-53. Notice (a) the emphasis upon the fulfilment of Old 
Testament prophecy; (b) on the world-wide mission, with Jerusalem as the 
starting-point; (c) the promised gift of the Spirit; (d) the disappearance of Jesus 
into heaven from the Mount of Olives, apparently at the close of the same Sunday 
on which the tomb was found empty; (e) the temple as the place of worship, 
indicating that the disciples of Jesus did not at the beginning detach themselves 
from the religious life of their fellow-Jews. 


42. THE APPEARANCE IN GALILEE, AS REPORTED BY MATTHEW. 
MATT. 28: 16-20 


Read Matt. 28:16-20. Recall the words of Matt. 28:7, and observe the 
consistency of the Matthew narrative with itself, and the difference between it 
and Luke as to the place of Jesus’ final commission to his disciples. On the other 
hand compare the two forms of the commission itself, Luke 24:47-49 and Matt. 
28:18-20, and note the points of resemblance and difference. Observe that both 
Gospels report Jesus to have sent the disciples to all nations and to have assured 
them of divine power for their work. 


43. THE EFFECT OF THE APPEARANCES: THEIR SIGNIFICANCE 
FOR FAITH 


The various records of the experiences of the disciples in the days immediately 
following the crucifixion are alike in this, that these experiences carried to the 
disciples the conviction that Jesus was alive. In most of them also they were 
convinced that they themselves saw Jesus. In certain other respects these 


records differ among themselves. (a) As already pointed out they differ as to the 
place in which and the time at which Jesus appeared. The Gospel of Luke knows 
only appearances in Jerusalem and vicinity, places these all in one day, and closes 
the record with the disappearance into heaven. The Mark narrative (not includ- 
ing 16:9-20) speaks only of an appearance in Galilee, which because of the distance 
from Jerusalem to Galilee could not have occurred on that first Sunday. Matthew 
following Mark in the main, also narrates an appearance at the tomb on the first 
Sunday. Paul narrates a series of appearances without giving time or place. 
Acts extends the appearances over forty days, relating only the final appearance 
and placing this on the Mount of Olives. The Fourth Gospel, as already men- 
tioned, narrates Jerusalem appearances on successive Sundays, in the twentieth 
chapter, and a Galilean appearance in the twenty-first chapter. (6) The nar- 
ratives differ in their conception of the mode of Jesus’ existence as affected by the 
resurrection. This point calls for a little further study. 

There are intimations in the New Testament of three different conceptions of 
what constitutes resurrection. (1) In Jesus’ answer to the question of the Sad- 
ducees (Mark 12: 18-27) he evidently thinks of resurrection as the survival of the 
spirit after death. He repudiates the idea that the conditions of the present 
bodily life will continue, and bases his argument for resurrection on the nature 
of the fellowship between God and the human soul, which carries with it no 
implication of any form of bodily existence after death. (2) At the opposite 
extreme is the idea which has been so widely prevalent in the church (compare 
the words of the Apostles’ Creed, “I believe in the resurrection of the body”) 
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that resurrection, involves resuscitation of the dead body and resumption of life 
in it, or did so at least in Jesus’ case. This view is nowhere explicitly stated in 
the New Testament, but it evidently underlies the narratives of the empty tomb 
and the narrative of Matt. 28:11-15. In the body that was buried, it is implied, 
Jesus rose and appeared to his disciples. The same conception underlies the 
narrative in Luke 24:36-42, with its affirmation, “a spirit hath not flesh and 
bones as ye see me have,” and its account of Jesus eating in their presence. 
(3) Midway between these two is the conception of Paul. Expressly rejecting 
the idea that the body that dies will rise again, he yet feels the necessity of the 
spirit having a body of some kind, and holds that the spirit which is unclothed by 
death is reclothed in the resurrection in a spiritual body, which, distinct from the 
body that dies, springs from it as a plant springs from the seed. By a spiritual 
body Paul apparently means a body ethereal in character, not a body of flesh 
and blood (I Cor. 15:50), yet a body. In this kind of body he apparently believed 
Jesus to have appeared after his resurrection. For he speaks of Jesus as being 
the first-fruits of them that slept (I Cor. 15:20) and expects the resurrection to 
transform the bodies of his followers into the likeness of the body of his glory 
(Phil. 3:21). This third conception, which Paul holds, is like the second in that 
he believes that the spirits of the glorified will be embodied; it is like the first in 
that it is not concerned with what becomes of the material earthly body. In the 
first view the earthly body is simply left behind; it is the spirit that lives. In 
Paul’s view the spiritual body springs from the old body, but the latter is also 
left behind. For him the empty tomb could have no significance, and he never 
refers to it. While he undoubtedly believed in the objective personal presence of 
Jesus as the cause of his own experience at Damascus and of the appearances to 
the older apostles, he did not conceive of the body of Jesus as being that material 
body in which he had walked in Galilee. 

The Fourth Gospel seems to waver between the view of Paul, and that of the 
early gospel narratives. Seemingly rejecting the view of Luke’s Gospel that the 
risen Jesus had flesh and bones, it repeatedly emphasizes his passage through 
closed doors, yet represents Thomas as being convinced by thrusting his hand 
into the spear wound. Even the first three Gospels do not consistently maintain 
the more materialistic view. As a whole they do not suggest a resumption of 
earthly life with the continuity of appearance which this would naturally involve. 
The appearances are brief, and come to an end, not by an ordinary departure to 
some other place, but by a vanishing out of sight. See Luke 24:31, 36. 

These facts make it evident that that which lies behind our records is primarily 
a series of experiences of the disciples through which they and eventually the 
whole Christian community became convinced that Jesus was alive. It is vain 
to discuss the question in which body Jesus appeared. The New Testament 
furnishes no basis for any consistent statement even of the theory of the early 
church. Nor is it possible to discover with accuracy and certainty what lay 
behind ‘the experiences of the disciples, how far the cause of them was external 
and objective, how far they were the product of hope and desire and deep religious 
feeling, and how far, when once they began, they tended to reproduce themselves 
in other like experiences. We know what the early church believed about these 
experiences, what interpretation they put upon them, and what the effect on 
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their faith was. Of what the experiences were themselves the result, we know 
only in part. The disciples had believed in Jesus, had accepted him as their 
teacher and leader, had confessed that he was the Christ, and looked for him to 
accomplish great things in which they would have a part. His death was a great 
shock to them not only because of their love for him but because of the blow to 
their hopes. Then came the experiences by which they were convinced that he 
was still alive and was going forward with his work. Hope and faith revived 
and the Christian church was born. Here we stand on solid ground, and here we 
discover the real value of these experiences. Through them the faith of the 
disciples was rekindled, as they became convinced that the Jesus whom they had 
accepted as the Christ, their teacher and spiritual leader, was still alive and that 
through him men could still come to God and obtain salvation. So the Book 
of Acts reports Peter as arguing to the Jews: “This Jesus did God raise up, 
whereof we all are witnesses. ... . Let all the hous. of Israel therefore know 
assuredly that God hath made him both Lord and Christ, this Jesus whom ye 
crucified. .... Repent ye and be baptized every one of you in the name of 
Jesus Christ unto the remission of your sins; and ye shall receive the gift of the 
Holy Spirit. For to you is the promise and to your children and to all who are 
afar off.” 

In short, the significance of these vision-experiences of the disciples was 
primarily that they brought about the continuance of the spiritual leadership of Jesus. 
The work that Jesus began did not cease, but went forward. The disciples, 
convinced that Jesus had been raised by the power of God and that he was appointed 
of God to be both Lord and Christ, able to explain his death as the fulfilment of 
Old Testament prophecies respecting the Messiah, looked for him to accomplish 
all the works of the Messiah, including his return on the clouds. Doubtless also 
their belief in a future life for themselves was confirmed by their conviction that 
Jesus had conquered death; Paul at least associated the resurrection of Jesus and 
that of his followers (I Cor., chap. 15, especially vs. 20). 

The faith that found confirmation or rebirth in the resurrection visions 
involved some hopes that were destined to disappointment, some that his followers 
still cherish. In every great religious movement there are mingled elements, 
some of which, tried by the test of centuries, prove to be of greater, others of less, 
value, and it is by no means always the former that are in the foreground. But 
the essential, abiding element of that faith, which then reborn has never perished, 
was the acceptance of the spiritual leadership of Jesus, and, through this, trust in 
the God whom he called Father. That faith begotten through personal com- 
panionship with Jesus, revived and confirmed by belief in his resurrection, sus- 
tained the test of opposition and persecution; it was transmitted to multitudes 
who had never seen Jesus; it was confirmed in them, without the visions of the 
apostles, by their own spiritual experiences; and, sustained by the same spiritual 
evidence, it has become the possession of generations. 

Thus the resurrection experiences of the followers of Jesus were the hinge on 
which the door of faith swung. But Jesus himself was and always has been the 
door. Without the career of Jesus as teacher and leader, the resurrection experi- 
ences would have been impossible or without significance. Without the subse- 
quent spiritual experience of successive generations, the resurrection experiences 
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alone could never have kept alive the faith in Jesus. Belief in a future life must 
rest eventually where Jesus rested it, in the conviction that the Heavenly Father 
cares for his children as individuals. The supreme significance of the resurrection 
experience is in the fact that at a critical moment in the history of faith, it helped 
to perpetrate the spiritual leadership of Jesus. 

The continuance of this leadership carried with it important consequences for 
religion and found expression in many forms. It converted the death of Jesus 
from a seemingly fatal blow to faith into an argument for his lordship and a basis 
of the forgiveness of sin. The idea of the political messiahship of Jesus was 
brought to an end by his death. But the survival of the faith in his leadership 
gave immediate vitality to the belief in his messiahship in the apocalyptic sense, 
kindled the hope of his speedy return in the clouds of heaven, and sustained the 
courage of men amid the trials of life. That hope was disappointed; he did not 
return as they had expected. But faith in his leadership lived on in undiminished 
power. In contact with Greek thought, faith found congenial expression in the 
belief that Jesus was the eternal Word, through whom God had always revealed 
himself, and that the period of his humiliation being ended he was at the right hand 
of God, Son of God, Lord of all, yet present and living in the hearts of men and 
in his church. With the growth of a sense of the unity of the race it revived the 
missionary spirit of the early church and gave birth to the modern missionary 
enterprise now transforming the world. Rivals of Jesus have arisen without the 
church and within it. Bitter controversies have been waged over doctrine and 
ritual and organization, and not least bitter over Jesus himself. But rivals and 
controversies have never been able to do more than temporarily to obscure the 
moral and spiritual leadership of Jesus. Christianity has always been properly 
so called, and the church has been the church of Christ. 

It is this same moral and spiritual leadership of Jesus that is the outstanding 
fact in modern Christianity. His profound insight into the great realities of life, 
his breadth of vision and balance of judgment, his simple expression of truths of 
immeasurable scope, the life that he lived in exemplification of the principles 
that he taught, his death wherein he gave supreme expression to those principles 
and bore testimony to his own acceptance of them, have made him to this day the 
moral and spiritual leader of the race. 

And he still leads on. In the days of safety and easily achieved prosperity 
men forget him, and even his church becomes self-satisfied and self-seeking. But 
in the great hours of personal life and of national history, he stands out, the 
leader of men, the great Son of Man, and to his challenge men respond with the 
devotion of their lives, as he devoted his. He becomes to them as he was to his 
own immediate followers the revelation of God, the warrant for faith in the 
heavenly Father, and the challenging, inspiring ideal of their own lives. 

Nor is there in sight any suggestion of a time when that leadership shall have 
been superseded and left behind. Under his influence great social wrongs have 
been done away, new standards of life and conduct have been set and widely 
adopted, the story of his life and teaching have been carried to almost every 
nation under heaven, devoted and loyal followers have been won in every race, 
and Christian churches founded under every sky. But nowhere, even in the most 
Christian of lands, has Jesus been surpassed or equaled or his leadership become 
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no longer necessary. Still as in the centuries past, in a sense more than ever 
before, men turn back to the Gospels and find in Jesus of Nazareth, Galilean 
peasant, unique Son of Man, strong Son of God, the revelation of the Heavenly 
Father, the ideal of human life, the challenge of the race. 


Suggestions for further study: 1. Over how long a period do the Synoptic 
Gospels imply that the work of Jesus as a public teacher extended? 2. t was 
the method of Jesus’ teaching? Did he establish a school and enrol pupils? 
Did he deliver set lectures? 3. How did he gather disciples? Did he require 
subscription to a creed, an oath of allegiance, formal initiation into a society? 
4. What measures did he undertake to secure the perpetuation of his teaching 
and the spread of his ideas? Did he write or publish books? Did he organize 
a cult? 5. What was his attitude toward the current religious teachings of his 
day? Did he follow the generally accepted teachers, or oppose all that they 
taught, or occupy an independent position, judging for himself, accepting what 
approved itself to him, and rejecting what seemed to him false? 6. What was 
his attitude toward the Old Testament? Did he draw a sharp line between 
Scripture and tradition, rejecting all the latter and accepting all the former, or 
was his attitude discriminative in respect to both? 7. What was his attitude 
(a) toward the various types of messianic expectation that were current in his day ? 
(b) toward the legalism of the Pharisees ? (c) toward the militarism of the Zealots ? 
(d) toward the materialism and worldliness of the Sadducees? (e) toward the 
common people with their sins and their failures? 8. Was Jesus himself a religious 
man? Did he have a religion of his own? If so, what were its elements and 
characteristics? 9. What were the great outstanding teachings of Jesus? What 
did he believe about God? What value did he give to men as compared with 
institutions and material things? Did he reduce religion and morals to central 
principles or expand them into a multitude of rules? Did he sum up all duty in 
one great principle? If so, what was it? 1o. In which of his teachings did he 
disagree with orthodox Pharisaism? In which did he agree with it? 11. In the 
end both Pharisees and Sadducees united in bringing about Jesus’ death. Which 
of them opposed him first? Why were the Pharisees opposed to him? What 
made them wish to put him to death? Why did the Sadducees oppose him? 
12. What part did the Roman authorities play in his death? 13. Could Jesus 
have avoided a violent death, and lived out his natural period of life as a teacher ? 
If so, how? 14. What would have been the effect of such a course of action 
(a) on his own character? (5) On his disciples? (c) On the future history of the 
world? 15. Did Jesus regard his death as a duty imposed upon him by arbitrary 
command, or as demanded by fidelity to a moral principle? If the latter, what 
was that principle, and did he regard it as applicable to himself only or to all men ? 

16. What happened to the faith of Jesus’ disciples in him after his crucifixion ? 
17. How did they become convinced that Jesus was still living? 18. What 
effect did this conviction have on their belief about Jesus and their plans and 
conduct? 19. What fact or combination of facts gives to the career of Jesus its 
significance in human history? 20. What place does Jesus occupy among the 
forces of the world today ? 


QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW (STUDY III) 


1. What seems to you most significant in the story of the centurion’s servant ? 

j . indications have we of the estimate in which John the Baptist held 
esus 

3. What had happened to John ? 

4. Tell in your own words the story of John’s messengers and Jesus’ response. 

5. What did the people who accompanied Jesus upon the first evangelistic 
tour probably think of him ? 
6. Describe the party and its methods. 
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7. What attitude did Jesus’ relatives take concerning him and his work ? 

g How would you describe Jesus’ attitude toward his family ? 

9. What is a parable ? 

10. Name several reasons why Jesus might present truth in a parable with 
more lasting impression than if he had baldly stated the same truth. 

11. Name several of the more important of Jesus’ nature parables. 

12. Tell what you can about the belief concerning and the treatment of 
“demoniacs” in New Testament times. 

. What was Jesus’ attitude toward these sufferers and how did he treat 


14. Which do you regard as the more important—Jesus’ sympathy and 
helpfulness or his healing power ? 

15. If one were to feel and to express similar sympathy today would he have 
a greater measure of healing power? Why? 

16. Was it the words or works of Jesus oe first attracted attention ? 

17. Do acts or words best express sympathy ? 

18. Which would most quickly settle our present labor problems—power or 
mutual sympathy ? 
19. Which would help most to restore international order ? 
20. Which did Jesus think most important—his power or his teaching ? 


QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW (STUDY IV) 


1. What was the significance of the instructions given by Jesus to his disciples 
who were sent out to preach, as described in Mark, chap. 6? 
2. What effect might the death of John the Baptist have had upon the spirit 
and work of Jesus and his disciples ? 
3- What is the most significant thing concerning Jesus which can be learned 
ona the story of the feeding of the five thousand ? 
4. Jesus appreciated the value of food. How did this appreciation differ 
na the ideas of the Pharisees concerning foods ? 
5. Why did all these food-ceremonial laws seem foolish to Jesus ? 
6. Why did not the fact that these laws were in the Old Testament command 
his allegiance to them ? 
7. What is it that Jesus says defiles character ? 
8. How did Jesus decide as to the value of Old Testament regulations ? 
9. How did Jesus treat gentile people on his northern journey ? 
10. How did Peter express himself concerning Jesus at this time? 
11. What was his idea of the Christ and his mission ? 
12. What elements in the idea of messiahship would naturally appeal to Jesus ? 
13. By what sort of conversation did Jesus follow the declaration of Peter? 
14. Was this a contradiction of Peter’s statement ? 
I 15. Express the meaning of Jesus’ statement in Mark 8:3. 
6. Do you think that Jesus thought his death would mean ry defeat of the 
Rieghes of God which he had undertaken to establish? Give reasons. 
17. What part did the transfiguration probably play in encouraging the 
disciples of Jesus at this dangerous juncture ? 
18. Did the disciples believe that Jesus was soon to die? Give reasons. 
19. Tell the story of the strolling exhorcist who used Jesus’ name as magic. 
How does this story reveal the tolerant spirit of Jesus ? 
20. Do followers of Jesus as a class exhibit equal tolerance today? Why? 


QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW (STUDY V) 
1. How do you account for the existence of section 19: 21-28 in Luke when it 
is not in Mark ? 


with him in spreading abroad his message. 
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F What responsibility does Jesus place upon those who having heard the 
truth reject it ? 

4. How does the principle of Luke 10:16 appl to modern times ? 

5. Why in the story of the Good Samaritan did Jesus choose as his lay figures 
(a) a priest, (b) a Samaritan? 

6. What did Jesus seem to believe about prayer: (a) what one may pray for? 
(6) what God would do if his children ask for things not good for them? 

7. What life lessons did Jesus draw from the comfort of the birds and the 
beauty of the flowers ? 

8. What did he warn his disciples to fear ? 
™ B he in modern life might represent some of these destructive forces to 

eare 

10. What attitude toward preparedness for the future and material necessity 
should the follower of Jesus take today ? 

11. What did Jesus mean by “interpreting the times” ? 

12. If we would today rightly interpret the times what fundamental principle 
of Jesus’ idea of God would he insist that we use in that interpretation ? 

13. What relation has the rejection of these principles by the Jews to their 
national history ? 

14. Is there any likelihood that such neglect or rejection might have similar 
effect on our own national history? Illustrate your reply by facts from Ameri- 
can history. 

15. Why was Jesus on his way to Jerusalem ? 

16. What does he mean by the Kingdom of God ? 

17. How did he believe that it was to grow in the world ? 

18. What principles of the forgiveness of God are set forth in the stories 
of Luke, chapter 15? 

19. Would forgiven people necessarily become members of the Kingdom ? 

20. Did Jesus believe that the Kingdom would come slowly or rapidly, 
noisily or quietly, without hindrance or after triumphing over obstacles? What 
obstacles do you see to its progress at the present time ? 


QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW (STUDY VI) 


1. Name some of the possible reasons for the manner of Jesus’ entrance 
into Jerusalem as described in Mark 11:1-11. 

2. What was the significance of the story of the fig tree ? 

3. With what rights did the traffic in the temple court interfere ? 

4. Did Jesus’ action in driving out this traffic mean that he would regard 
places as holy in themselves, such as modern churches ? 

5. What did Jesus regard as most important, assent to the truth of a message 
or conduct according to it ? 

6. What is the underlying significance of the parables of the Vineyard and 
the Marriage Feast ? 

7. How far has this forecast of the future of the Jewish nation been realized 
in subsequent history ? 

8. Cana nation sin? Ifso, what may be some of America’s sins? 

9. What questions were put to Jesus by the Jews in Mark 12:13-37, and what 
mental and spiritual characteristics of Jesus appear in his answers ? 

10. How did Jesus distinguish between essentials and nonessentials in religion ? 

11. What is the substance of Jesus’ criticism of the conduct of the scribes 
and Pharisees ? 

12. How did they “shut the Kingdom of Heaven against men” ? 

. uae, <4 eee organized today in such a way that any are kept out 

who t to be in 
hy Do any people voluntarily stay out because of the attitude of those who 
in 
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15. Why should people “join” the church? Give three reasons. 
Jesus more concerned for his own personal future or for that of 
wo 
17. What is the chief significance of Matt. 25:14-30? 
18. What probably concerned Jesus most, the time and manner, or the 
basis of judgment, as described in Matt. 25: 31-46? 
19. Was he more concerned with a definite program of future events or in 
fundamental principles which would affect those events ? 
pe * 4 what ways has Jesus become more real to you through these studies 
us far 
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